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Local Agents 
If You Serve The Home of New York 
The Home of New York Serves You 


Simple, isn’t it? But a deal of truth and logic nevertheless. 


For an agent of THE HOME OF NEW YORK doesn’t do all 
the work himself. He isn’t the only motive power in a transac- 
tion that would otherwise be one sided. 


THE HOME OF NEW YORK believes in the practical theory 
that “many hands make light work”; which is why we add our 
own efforts to the activities of our agents so that a co-ordination 
of both will result in increased production and profit for the 


two parties. 
THE HOME ‘ccna NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 





Aircraft, Automobile (Complete Cover in Combination Policy), Crop Investment, 
Earthquake, Explosion, Fire and Lightning, Flood, Hail, Marine (Inland and 


Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits and Commissions, Registered Mail, Rents, Rental 
g , » 


Values, Riot and Civil Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ Baggage, Use 


and Occupancy, Windstorm. 
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INSURANCE: 


A Business Which Welcomes Intelligence, Char- 
acter, Talent and Aggressiveness—Sales Stories 


Illustrate This 


By Clarence Axman 























The successful men in the insurance profession are self-made. Most 
of the presidents were of fice boys; the leading agents and brokers were not 
favored at the start by golden gifts of the Gods. That tells the story in a 
nutshell. It carries the simple deduction that: 


Experience counts. How painful are the flounderings of the new agent 
and broker who, standing beside the pearl lined insurance pool, expects in 
his initial dive to come up with a hand full of jewels! 


Pugnacity counts. If you do not love a legitimate scrap do not become 
a salesman. Too many enter the business; and quit before they really start. 


Character counts. Unless a man is glad to talk to you, walk with you, 
and golf or fish with you he would rather do business with some other man 


more companionable and agrceable. 


Quality counts. If the motive of buying were cheap rates Tiffany's 
Fifth Avenue store would close up shop while the crowd would continue 
up the Avenue and do all their buying at Woolworth’s Five and Ten Cent 


Store. 


And, important as any of the others, resource counts. If you have 
brains there is no business more attractive, remunerative or decent than in- 
surance where you can use your gray matter to the best effect. A few stories 
illustrating resource in insurance salesmen will be found on this page. 


Figures Speak Louder Than Words 

For the double purpose of serving 
and to be served, a Southern local ag- 
ent brought to the attention of owners 
of buildings insured in his agency, the 
increased cost of construction mate- 
rials and loss that would fall upon an 
owner in consequence of under-insur- 
ance in event of a fire. Like numerous 
other agents this was presented 
through the medium of a carefully 
worded form letter addressed to policy- 
holders whose insurance was on real 
property but with unsatisfactory re- 
sults. The agent thereupon concluded 
that a more direct and convincing way 
must be found to arouse the assured’s 


interest to the point of acting. To this 
end a competent contractor of local 
reputation was employed to prepare 


estimates of the cost to reproduce the 
buildings, and these figures a ong with 
a letter setting forth a full explanation 
of the workings of the co-insurance 
clause, the amount of insurance in 
force; and other details having a bear- 
ing was addressed to the various own- 
ers. Through this method of present- 
ing naked facts, backed by cold fig- 
ures prepared by an expert, he brought 
the desired results almost without an 
exception. It should be added that 
the contractor’s figures were not Car- 
ried to the extreme point of giving in 
detail as cost of the estimate had to 
be taken into account. 

“A thing well begun is half done.” 


Quick Sale of a $1,000,000 Policy 

James J. Hoey, vice-president of the 
Continental, called one day upon a 
friend who was the controlling owner 
of one of the largest skyscrapers in 
New York City. The building was 
nearly all rented and Mr. Hoey sug- 
gested that his friend would be pro- 
tecting his interest and that of his 


partners by taking out a large sized 
rental policy. 

“What is a rent policy?” he asked 
Mr. Hoey. 

When the contract was explained the 
building owner said casually, “Well, it 
certainly sounds interesting. I never 
heard of that sort of insurance be- 
fore,” 

Just at that time a card was brought 
in by his secretary and he asked Mr. 
Hoey to excuse him for the time being. 

“Tl be with you in five or ten min- 
utes,” he added. 

Mr. Hoey then went to the telephone 
in another part of the office; called 
up his office; and asked that the local 
department issue a $1,000,000 policy 
covering the skyscraper for rental in- 
surance. “And rush the policy right 
over to me at Mr. Blank’s office,” he 
said. 

In about ten minutes a clerk from 
the Continental handed Mr. Hoey the 
policy, and two minutes later the build- 
ing owner’s caller left and he rang 
and asked that the insurance man be 
admitted. When Mr. Hoey entered he 
handed the policy to his friend. 

“Well, that’s quick work,” said the 
latter. “Of course, I didn’t authorize 
the issuance of any such policy, but 
now that I have it and you have ex- 
plained what it is I am mighty glad 
you called because I have often won- 
dered why such insurance was not is- 
sued, and it is a pleasure to know 
that the insurance companies are so 
much on the job that they give this 
type of coverage.” 

* ¢ 8 


Agent Had To Think Quickly 
A leading agent was about to lose 
one of his best lines to a great New 
York brokerage house. It all happened 
because the broker had drawn in colors 
a picture of the assured’s great plant 


—making it look like a dream of beau- 
ty, of utility and of elegance. The 
drawing was handsomely mounted; and 
it was presented with the compliments 
of the broker “as a little testimonial 
to your taste in building construction 
and importance as a manufacturer from 
a brokerage institution the engineer- 
ing department of which, with a wide 
and discriminating experience in plant 
inspection, regards your plant as a 
model.” 

The assured was quite carried away. 
It was necessary for the agent to do 
some quick thinking in order to hold 
the line. He went to the leading firm 
of commercial photographers in the 
town and personally conducted the 
camera man to the plant. All day was 
spent taking pictures, showing each 
corner and angle of the building in the 
most advantageous light. Then the 
best proofs were ordered finished; and 
the pictures were mounted by an artist 
in sepia, with accompanying inscrip- 
tion in odd and attractive lettering; 
and all of it was presented to the 
manufacturer in the shape of a book. 
Later, the agent received a letter, 
which read in part: 

“I never knew before I had such a 
splendid plant and one which seems 
to approach aesthetic perfection. I 
want to thank you for the wonderful 
photographs you had made and for the 
artistic manner in which the book was 
gotten up. It is a pleasurc o do busi- 
ness with such an enterpr.sing insur- 
ance agent as yourself and [ hope our 
relations will continue to be as har- 
monious and pleasant in future years 
as they have been in the past.” 

* ¢e 

Building From the Ground Up 

It is surprising the low percentage 
of leasehold insurance carried by occu- 
pants of buidings; especially is this 
true in certain sections of the country. 
Alive to the possibilities for selling this 
form of coverage a wide-awake agent, 
located in a town affording only fair 
opportunities, decided to make a sys- 
tematic campaign for the class. Being 
a believer in thoroughly preparing the 
way before making a start he set about 
collecting the names of tenants hold 
ing leases on buildings of any size or 
importance and obtaining in advance 
as much information as possible as to 
amount of rent paid, term of leases 
and ete. The data was obtained from 
rea! estate dealers, records in County 
Register’s Office and from various oth- 
er sources. With this valuable in- 
formation in his possession, he was 
prepared to present a definite proposi- 
tion in a business-like manner, and re- 
sults exceeded his own expectations. 
Through this careful planning, hap- 
hazard “hit or miss” soliciting was 
avoided and thereby time and energy 
saved. 

“A good builder spends more time 
and effort on a foundation than he 
does on the superstructure,” 

* * *& 


Novel Co-operative Plan 
A novel co-operative local agency 
plan is now operating in a Missouri 
town, which proves more of mutual 
confidence, goo’ will and fraternity 


than may be the average. Five local 
agencies have combined as the Central 
Insurance Office. The purpose of the 
combination is to reduce the overhead 
expenses and operate in a more busi- 
ness-like way. A competent manager 
is appointed who devotes his entire 
time to the business, which is handled 
as though it were a single agency, with 
one set of books, expiration cards and 
line cards and writing all the policies. 
The business is credited to the agent 
securing it. Business written by the 
manager is credited to any agency the 
assured may designate, and if the as- 
sured has no preference, is divided 
among the agencies on an equitable 
basis. At the end of the year the 
profits are divided among the owners 
of the agencies. These profits are 
larger than under the former plan, and 
the agents are relieved from much 
work and worry. All policies are con- 
current, and a customer may divide his 
business among all the agents and pay 
for it in one check and have it handled 
as a unit. 


* * » 

Webb’s Great Asset: Knowledge of 
Business 

George D. Webb, of Chicago, has 


captured line after line because he 
thoroughly understands both the cas- 
ualty and the surety business. He is 
now in his early fifties, father of a fine 
family; a grandfather. He has a beautt- 
ful home in Oak Park, one of the best 
suburbs, is a director in the leading 
bank, prominent in the First Methodist 
Church, active in civic affairs and plays 
golf. He has spent all his business life 
in insurance. Back around 1890 he was 
a special agent of the old American 
Steam Boiler. Later he was cashier in 
the office of James W. Nyes, western 
manager of the American Casualty In- 
surance & Security Company of Balti- 
more. When it was about ready to 
blow up in 1893 the firm of Conkling, 
Price & Webb was organized by three 
young men in the office and secured 
the general agency of the London Guar- 
antee & Accident Company, which had 
just entered the country. Their terri- 
tory was Illinois, Indiana and Missouri. 
When the United States Fidelity 
& Guaranty Company was organized 
George Webb went to Baltimore and 
got the first general agency contract 
President Bland gave out. In 1907 they 
resigned that company and took on 
the Fidel’ y & Deno it Companv 
Conkling, Price & Webb write upwards 
of $2,000,000 a year in premiums, of 
which approximately a sixth is surety 
business. In the earlier days all mem- 
bers of the firm solicited most of their 
time. When the business was about 
half its present size two-thirds of what 
they had was their personal business. 
Mr. Webb contro s a fair personal busi- 
ness but fo1 many years he has been 
an “inside” man. He is one of the best 
informed men on workmen's compensa- 
tion insurance in the country. He Its a 
ceaseless reader, conducts a wide cor- 
respondence, helps hold and close busi- 
ness under the fiercest competition 
Accurate information has been his prin- 
cipal prop. 
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Handling Trust Company Insurance 





By W. Ralph Daniel 




















W. Ralph Daniel, who wrote this article 
on insurance of a trust company, for 
some time handled the insurance for the 
personal trust department of one of the 
leading trust companies of New York. 

In writing about the insurance mat- 
ters of the great banks and trust com- 
panies, and bearing in mind that there 
is comparatively little known about the 
workings of this phase of the insurance 
business, it might be well to sketch 
briefly some of the methods by which 
these companies handle the insurance 
end of their business 

All forms of insurance are used at 
one time or another, although fire in- 
surance predominates in the personal 
or individual trust divisions, to which 
I shall devote most of this article and 
which probably handles more local fire 
Insurance than any of the other divi- 
sions of the trust departments. 

Company Divisions 

The trust departments are generally 
divided into the following groups, al- 
though not always called by the same 
names: Personal or Individual Trust, 
Corporate Trust and Custody Trust, all 
of which come into contact with more 
or less insurance matters. The foreign 
departments also handle a good-sized 
volume of insurance, but as that is not 
strictly part of the trust department 
I shall explain some of their insurance 
dealings later in the article. 

The functions of the three divisions 
of the trust department may be de- 
scribed briefly as follows: The Cor- 
porate Trust takes care of those mat- 
ters pertaining to the activities of cor- 
porations which need insurance, notably 
bond issues and other dealings of a 
similar nature. Handling their insur- 
ance matters only comes with the other 
detail work of the corporations and is 
not the only work done for them by 
the Corporate Trust. The Custody 
Trust is a service department, primarily 
for the safekeeping of customers’ se- 
curities, and in this capacity the depart- 
ment often gets the handling of real 
property which includes the insurance 
matters of the same. Not only do they 
safekeep their customers’ policies and 
securities, but they frequently take care 
of the renewals of the policies and 
other matters. The systems used in this 
department are somewhat similar to 
those used in the personal trust and 
which are explained at some length 
later. The personal trust division 
handles the estates of wealthy indi- 
viduals and supervises the running of 
their affairs. The actual authority of 
the individual trust depends of course 
on the capacity in which the trust com- 


pany represents the estate. There are 
several ways by which a company se- 
cures the management of an estate. 
They may be executors, co-executors, 
trustees, administrators, temporary ad- 
ministrators, guardians, or one of a 
committee appointed by the courts for 
the benefit of a mental incompetent or 
person otherwise disqualified by law. 
As executor the company administers 
the affairs of an estate after having 
been -appointed in the will of the de- 
cedent. Administrators are usually ap- 
pointed by court order after an indi- 
vidual has died without leaving a will 
or proper instructions for the manage- 
ment of his property. As administrator 
the company must manage the estate 
strictly according to the law of the 
state in which they were appointed. 
When the estate is located in another 
state from the administrator the form 
of administration is called ancillary. 
When appointed as trustee, the trust 
company can either be appointed by 
the courts or by the expression of a 
voluntary desire on the part of the 
founder of the estate. Frequently, one 
estate will have many trusts under it, 
all of which are administered by the 
same bank, for the use of the various 
beneficiaries under the separate trusts 
so created. 
Receiving An Estate 


The turning over of a new estate toa 
trust company is often characterized by 
much litigation and red tape. The first 
action is generally the turning over to 
the trust company of all papers, docu- 
ments and information, by the parties 
who were attorneys for or in charge of 
the estate prior to the appointment of 
the trust company. All the papers are 
listed, sorted, examined carefully and 
later deposited. Then the various de- 
partments look into the condition of 
the various securities, papers, collateral 


or real property coming under the sep- 
arate and several jurisdictions. 


The insurance policies as well as all 
papers and information pertaining to 
insurance are turned over to the real 
estate department, in which depart- 
ment the insurance is handled. Then 
comes a minute inspection of the pol- 
icies and many things come up requir- 
ing investigation and settlement. Fre- 
quently, policies are received that have 
expired and the company may have no 
information as to whether or not they 
have been renewed. The parties from 
whom they have been received must 
then be communicated with for informa- 
tion as to from whom they received the 
policies, Many times there is not enough 
attention paid to insurance matters 


when the affairs of the estate are being 
settled, and in these cases nobody 
seems to know just what insurance is 
in force and who holds the policies. 
From this point the procedure varies 
according to whether the property in- 
sured is real estate owned by an estate 
or insurance on property on which the 
estate is mortgagee. In the first case, 
other methods having failed, the com- 
pany communicates with the insurance 
company or agent who wrote the pol- 
icies which they know are in existence. 
The matter is more complicated, how- 
ever, if the new policy has been written 
in a different company or by a 4dif- 
ferent agent. When the insurance 
covers property on which an estate 
holds a mortgage, in which event the 
mortgagee holds all the fire insurance 
policies or at least enough to equal the 
amount of his mortgagee interest, the 
needed information can generally be se- 
cured by writing to the owner of the 
property. The mortgagee must also be 
certain that enough insurance has been 
issued to cover any of the co-insurance 
clauses that may be attached. In this 
connection appraisals are generally 
ordered unless sOme are accessable 
which have been made recently. This 
is particularly true in cases where 
some doubt exists concerning the re- 
placement value. 

As soon as all the policies have been 
secured, they are carded according to 
date of expiration, registered after close 
examination and filed in a fireproof 
vault. This filing is also done in order 
of the date of expiration. During the 
time elapsing. between the securing of 
an estate and the final closing of insur- 
ance details, it is frequently necessary 
to have binders issued covering the 
maximum amount of insurance for ab- 
solute protection. As a great deal of 
the property is underinsured most trust 
companies jnsist on the 80 per cent co- 
insurance clause where it is permis- 
sible, and secure the clause excluding 
foundations where circumstances war- 
rant, 


Part Played by Leases 


Leases often have clauses referring 
to insurance and these must be looked 
up and attended to. For example, a 
certain lease for twenty-one years had 
a Clause stipulating that the lessor 
might order insurance up to 80 per 
cent of the value of the building which 
insurance was to be paid for by the 
lessee. Shortly after the lease went 
into effect the building was sprinklered 
and according to a ruling of the sprink- 
ler conference all policies on sprinklered 
buildings were required to carry the 90 
per cent clause. Up to the time the 
company received the estate the lessor 
had been paying for insurance up to 
about 90 per cent of the reconstruction 
value. The reference to 80 per cent in 
the lease was obviously intended to 
mean the co-insurance clause, as the 
80 per cent clause was permissible on 
this class at that time, but as the word- 
ing was a trifle ambiguous it was not 


clear whether it meant 80 per cent of 
the original value of the building or 80 
per cent of the reconstruction value. 
The question was, whether or not the 
lessee should refund to the lessor the 
sums expended to keep the building in- 
sured up to 80 per cent of the recon- 
struction value. To reach decision it 
was necessary to get a legal opinion on 
the matter, by which means an equit- 
able adjustment was reached. The 
value of the property had steadily in- 
creased and the amount of accumulated 
premiums involved was considerable. 


Payment of Insurance Bills 


The payment of insurance bills forms 
an interesting part of the insurance 
matters of a trust company. While the 
company does not ordinarily pay the 
premiums on anything but the real es- 
tate of their estates it would be quite 
possible for them to pay the premium on 
the insurance of a property of which 
the estate was mortgagee. Cases where 
this happens are very rare and the 
circumstances would have to be pe- 
culiar. Practically all the _ estates 
handled by the individual or personal 
trust division have their collections and 
disbursements divided into two ac- 
counts. These accounts may be termed 
income and principal accounts, and 
roughly speaking the income account in- 
cludes all the collections and disburse- 
ments made on_ property earning 
money for the estate, while the prin- 
cipal account as the name indicates is 
composed of the items which are at a 
certain value when turned over to the 
trust company, and while their value 
may increase, have not a specific earn- 
ing power. As the great part of the 
real estate is earning money, most in- 
surance premiums are paid out of the 
income accounts. In case the trust 
company is only one of the trustees of 
an account it may be necessary to get 
the signatures of the other trustees or 
co-executors before any moneys may be 
spent from the estate. Generally these 
matters can be so arranged between the 
trustees that this red tape is eliminated. 
This will give you some idea of what an 
impressive and awe inspiring ceremony 
it is to pay an insurance bill for a trust 
company. 

Treatment of Losses 


The treatment of losses varies ac- 
cording to whether the loss is on prop- 
erty owned by an estate or property on 
which an estate holds a mortgage. The 
two classes are often termed “property 
owned” and “bond and mortgage.” 
When a loss occurs on the former, esti- 
mates are taken from reliable con- 
tractors on the cost of repairing the 
damage. These are examined and the 
one which includes the most work at 
the least proportionate cost is sent to 
the broker who handles the business. 
Of course other factors enter into the 
selection of an estimate, such as the 
grade of work done by a certain con- 
tractor and the speed with which it can 
be accomplished. The broker in turn 
has the claims for loss made out in ac- 
cordance with the estimate providing 
it is agreeable to the insurance com- 
pany. These are then returned to the 
trust company and executed for the es- 


(Continued on page 28) 
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* * * : 
The Efficient Salesman 


The good salesman is not the one who sells something that the buyer 
does not want. Good salesmanship establishes a more permanent rela- 
tionship than that. 














The good salesman finds out his prospect's needs, and then sells him 
what he needs. He thus establishes the goodwill and confidence that 
assures him future business. 

Have you studied your clients’ needs? Have you carefully investigated their possi 
ble insurance requirements? Today’s increased cost of replacement may mean a heavy 


loss tomorrow, unless vou, the agent, take the initiative. 


This strong American company will give you every possible sales assistance. Sub 
mit your problems and suggestions to our ‘Spe cial Agents. They are ready and willing to 
co-operate with you. 


| THE CONTINENTAL 
= Insurance Company 


Cash Capital—Ten Million Dollars 
HENRY EVANS, President 


HOME OFFICE: 80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 
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A Company’s Selling Hints to Live Agents 


A Few Letters Used in Production Campaign of Insurance Company of North America 


Insurance Salesmanship 

This is the first of a series of letters 
which we purpose to issue at occasional 
intervals on the subject of salesmanship 
—insurance salesmanship—in which we 
shall endeavor to cover the subject from 
various angles. 

Some of our representatives have 
never fully grasped the fact that they 
are salesmen, but you are such just as 
surely as is the man who cuts your 
steaks, weighs your sugar, measures 
your dry goods, or fits your shoes. 

So is your physician a salesman; also 
your barber; likewise your minister or 
priest; the motorman who collects your 
nickel—and so is President Wilson 
with his proposed League of Nations. 

I am a salesman in undertaking this 
series of letters; and when at the very 
outset I ignore the time-honored “ag- 
ents” and “solicitors” under which the 
states persist in licensing you and dig- 
nify you by the salutation “salesmen,” 
I am selling a thought which to many 
of you will be new. 

And you will be the better salesman 
for it! 

Years ago, a merchant said to the 
writer, “Anyone can sell goods to a man 
who knows just what he wants; the 
successful salesman is the fellow who 
can sell a man goods he doesn’t want.” 
That definition, thank goodness, has 
been thrown into the ash-heap. The 
modern conception of successful -sales- 
manship cautions the customer against 
buying what he doesn’t need or will 
fail to give the required satisfaction. A 
modern definition of successful sales- 
manship is: 

“Selling goods that don’t come back 
to customers who do.” 

Get that? It’s worth your re-reading! 

The man whom the old-fashioned 
salesman inveigled into buying goods 
he did not need was not likely to come 
back to be mulcted again, and so for 
the sake of present profit, the old-time 
salesman blindly sacrificed permanent, 
profitable customers. He knew no such 
word as “service.” 

If these letters. advance some new 
thought; if they clothe some old idéa in 
a new way; if they help YOU in any 
manner, they will serve their purpose. 


Use and Occupancy 


How much use and occupancy insur- 
ance have you written during the last 
five years? 

More, doubtless, than in all the years 
preceding. The salesmen who have 
written none of it are becoming as 
scarce ag the proverbial “hen’s teeth.” 


The other day however, I ran across 
a fellow who confessed that he had 
written none of it because he didn’t 
understand it! He lives in a manufac- 
turing town, too, where output has been 
enormous and where profits have run 
very high. Oh! What a wasted oppor- 
tunity! 


He is not a North America salesman 
however— 


The North America man is on t 
and while the fellow above 270 
was, “asleep at the switch” and made 
no effort to “understand it” our man 
familiarized himself with it and wrote 
policy after policy to his very material 
gain. 

No other class furnishes th - 
cations which this one does ‘tad this 
probably explains the fact that a con- 
siderable number of companies decline 
to write it under any circumstances. 

A one-page letter is ross] - 
quate to discuss such My = A gga 
suffice it to say that “Y and O” is in- 
tended to cover the net profits that in- 





sured would otherwise have made dur- 
ing that period of time following a 
disaster, which is required to rebuild, 
repair, or replace the property de- 
scribed. To cover these net profits it 
is necessary to also cover such un- 
avoidable expenses as must continue 
while business is interfered with, else 
it might require all insured’s U and O 
insurance to meet these expenses, leav- 
ing him nothing whatever in the way of 
profits. 

We have gotten out a little use and 
occupancy primer which undertakes to 
explain this cover in detail and which 
has won many compliments from stu- 
dents of U and O. 


Rental Insurance 


This is a class of insurance which is 
often overlooked by a large percentage 
of salesmen, particularly in the smaller 
towns. It is a source of considerable 
revenue to those who have familiarized 
themselves with it and its possibilities 
justify your painstaking investigation. 
Virtually all occupied properties are 
proper subjects for rental insurance; 
vacant properties are never so. There’s 
the Widow Griffith; left with mighty 
little ready cash and dependent very 
largely on the monthly rental received 
from the State Hotel down on the 
Square. 

She carries full insurance on the ho- 
tel building for it represents most all of 
her material wealth, and its destruc- 
tion, if un-insured, would seriously 
embarrass her. 

But suppose it does burn, and suppose 
she is indemnified for the physical loss? 
What then? The only practical good the 
hote! is to the widow is as a source of 
revenue. Where is her revenue coming 
from to pay the butcher, the baker, and 
candle-stick maker while the debris is 
being cleared away and while the hotel 
is being rebuilt? Has she thought of 
that? Have you thought of it for her? 
If she wakes up some morning to face 
this loss of revenue won’t it go pretty 
hard with her—and with YOU, her in- 
surance engineer? 

And if rental insurance is desirable 
for the Widow Griffith is it not equally 
desirable for every astute property 
owner? 

Remember above all that rental insur- 
ance is not confined to tenant-occupied 
buildings! When a man has chosen to 
invest his means in his home, or his 
store, or his factory he has deprived 
himself of the fnterest and dividends 
which those means would earn if in- 
vested in stocks, or bonds, or mort- 
gages; this in turn represents his rent 
regardless of whether he goes through 
the formality of charging himself with 
the actual payment of rent each month. 

Now then who will go out and sell a 
rental policy as the result of this letter? 


Profits Insurance 


We are often asked—“‘What is the 
difference between use and occupancy 
insurance and profits insurance?” 

Briefly it is this: Use and occupancy 
insurance is designed to cover loss of 
prospective profits resulting from in- 
sured’s inability to conduct business 
owing to a fire, tornado, riot, or other 
calamity. A use and occupancy loss is 
measured by time—the time required to 
restore the property to full operating 
condition. 

Profits insurance is designed to cover 
earned profits on goods which have al- 
ready been manufactured but which 
may be damaged or destroyed by the 
calamity insured against. A_ profits 
loss is méasured by the injury done to 
the stock by the disaster. 

A serious use and occupancy loss may 
be sustained without the destruction of 
& dollar’s worth of stock; not a dollar 


of profits loss can result unless there 
has been a corresponding destruction of 
stock. 

A hotel or an electric power plant has 
little use for profits insurance—they 
both have great need for use and occu- 
pancy protection; a warehouse and its 
contents usually has little need for use 
and occupancy insurance—indeed ware- 
houses and contents are excluded from 
most U and O forms; the stock therein 
is a proper subject for profits insurance. 

All the standard policies stipulate 
that the company “shall not be liable 
for * * * exceeding what it would 
cost the insured to repair or: replace the 
same with material of like kind and 
quality,” thus limiting recovery to the 
replacement value of the stock de- 
stroyed without any added profits. 

These profits, however, are a legiti- 
mate subject for insurance, whether 
fire, tornado, or riot—and. should be 
covered under a special profits form, 
and as most men want these profits pro- 
tected, it is an easy cover to sell! 

This is a subject that is too frequent- 
ly overlooked and misunderstood and I 
hope that this will clear away much of 
the misapprehension in some directions 
and open. up a new line of thought and 
effort in others. 


Windstorm Insurance 


It must have been a genuine sports- 
man who remarked—‘“Al] the year 
round is ‘open season’ for tornadoes!” 


Not only a genuine sportsman but an 
observing one; otherwise he never 
would have stood apart from those of 
his fellow men who still hug the de- 
lusion that tornadoes occur only dur- 
ing March, April and May. He might 
have gone further, however, and said 
that no place is immune from them. 
Then he would also have stood apart 
from those other men who still delude 
themselves with the fallacy that torna- 
does and destructive windstorms occur 
only west of the Mississippi. 

However both classes just named are 
rapidly growing fewer in number as 
each succeeding year adds its toll of 
ruin and destruction at the most un- 
expected times and in the most un- 
suspected places. 

Probably the most outstanding recent 
development of tornado underwriting 
has been the growing practice of writ- 
ing it in connection with the 90 per 
cent co-insurance clause. This is in 
recognition of the total destruction that 
always stalks in the wake of a genuine 
“twister,” also because any other prac- 
tice would be “penny wise and pound 
foolish” with the generous reduction in 
tornado rates now conceded for co- 
insurance. 

Another thing: Have you convinced 
your local banks, loan associations, and 
other financial institutions of the neces- 
sity of requiring windstorm insurance 
precisely as they require fire insurance 
for the protection of their loans? Can 
you imagine money lenders or loan 
associations in any locality which has 
been swept by a tornado failing to pro- 
tect THEIR loans in this manner? NOT 
MUCH! They fear the tornado just as 
a burnt child dreads the fire. 

Here is a fruitful source of business 
that remains untapped in many locali- 
ties; don’t wait until some enterprising 
outsider comes in and plucks the plums 
from under your very nose! 

The present is a peculiarly appropri- 
ate time to follow up this lead. 


Seizing An Opportunity 


W. S. Powers of Wilson & Co. (Chi- 
cago) called upon Julius Rosenwald, 
president of Sears, Roebuck & Co., in 
quest of a subscription for the negro 
Y. M. C. A. at Evanston. 

Mr. Rosenwald demurred and pro- 
tested that Evanstonians should them- 


selves look after that enterprise, but 
Mr. Powers explained that the institu- 
tion exerted an influence far beyond 
Evanston, that Chicagoans must assist 
it, and that he was not prepared to 
take “No” for an answer. 

“But how do you happen to be so 
interested in the colored Y. M. C. A.?” 
asked Mr. Rosenwald. “Because,” 
answered Mr. Powers, “I was born and 
bred in the South; when [I was a 
youngster I had as a nurse, a faithful, 
old, colored mammy, who was in our 
family for years and years, until she 
passed away. One of these days, I in- 
tend tq place a monument over her 
grave inscribed Faithful to the End; in 
assisting the negro ‘Y’ I am only in a 
measure repaying my indebtedness to 
her.” 

Mr. Rosenwald turned to his desk at 
this recital and drew a check for a sum 
in keeping with his well known liberal- 
ity. Mr. Powers thanked him and was 
about to depart when Mr. Rosenwald 
halted him— 

“That story of yours about the old 
colored mammy; is that really true?” 

“Absolutely,” answered Mr. Powers, 
“absolutely!” 

“Then see here,” said Mr. Rosenwald, 
opening a Sears, Roebuck & Company 
catalog, “I want to sell you that monu- 
ment!” 

And so one day, Sears, Roebuck & 
Co. shipped from their Chicago estab- 
lishment to that little southern grave- 
yard, a monument on which was 
chiseled “Faithful to the End.” 

That story has just as much applica- 
tion for “North America” salesmen as 
for anyone else. 

The Satisfied Patron 

The best advertisement in the world 
is a satisfied customer, for not only 
does he come back but he tells others 
of his confidence in you; and he brings 
a lot of other desirable accounts with 
him. Now there is only one way to 
satisfy an intelligent customer these 
days and that is by rendering service 
and the only way to serve is to study 
a prospect’s needs and give him the 
very best protection his money can buy. 
The average business man is unfamiliar 
with rating schedules, clauses, hazards, 
and even with policy conditions, and 
despite all of our pleadings that he read 
them, he leaves the study of these mat- 
ters to you just as he leaves the study 
of law to his attorney. 

His unfamiliarity with the insurance 
business may give him a wholly erron- 
eous idea of what is best, so that you 
should be able to prescribe for him pre- 
cisely as you expect your physician to 
prescribe for you. Possibly you may 
not be sure which particular treatment 
is best; in that case, present the facts 
to us and let us assist you in the so:u- 
tion of your problem. 

But not only should you serve hiin 
in the placing of his insurance, but the 
alert salesman should continue to show 
some interest in his customer after the 
insurance is written. Impress him with 
the fact that your interest in him and in 
his risk extends way beyond your °om- 
missions. 

To serve in this manner you must, of 
course, excel, and the prime purpose of 
this series is to help you to excel—-any- 
one can follow along in a rut; anyone 
can travel along with the crowd. 


_ Making the Policy Stick 


It is not enough that our goods be 
sold; we want every reasonable assur- 
ance that they will stay sold. The way 
to accomplish this is to become an in- 
surance specialist—an insurance engi- 


(Continued on page 35) 
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= Representation of the Franklin gives Local Agents an insti- 

= tution that has not only weathered the storms of ninety years, = 
but has come through hale and hearty, and ready for whatever 
the future holds. 


Add to this the well known disposition and character of its => 
present management and the quality of its service facilities, and 
the result is an insurance company that is truly an asset to its 
local agency representatives. 
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Fire, Lightning, Automobile (Complete Cover in Combination = 
Policy), Explosion, Hail, Marine, Profits and Commissions, Rents, = 
Rental Values, Riot and Civil Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, Use 
and Occupancy, Windstorm. 





“You may delay, but Time will not.’’ — Benjamin Franklin 
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Riot, Civil Commotion and Explosion 


By H.S. Pool, Home Insurance Company 


In September New York City suffered 
a serious catastrophe in the financtal 
district as the result of an explosion, 
which not only caused serious loss of 
life, but a'so damaged many buildings 
in the vicinity. 

A definite clue of the cause may be 
lacking, but whether the origin be mali 
cious or accidental, insurance against 
such a happening is assumed under poli- 
cies of this character. 

So far as can be learned, little or no 
explosion insurance was carried; doubt- 
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less for the same reason which may 
have discouraged you from pressing 
this form of insurance, namely, that 
the possibility or thought of such acci 
dents is considered so unlikely and so 
remote as not to warrant consideration. 

Here we have a real situation, how- 
ever, emphasizing that this form of pol 
icy is not only desirab!e but necessary 
for a property owner and mortgagee. 
Calls Attention To Canvassing Points 

Recalling similar catastrophes in re- 
cent years at Communipaw, N. J., Black 
Tom, N. J., Halifax, Nova Scotia, and 
Morgan, N. J., you will realize that all 
classes of property have suffered as a 
result, and that the danger from explo- 
sion is not confined to any one type of 
occupancy, or construction or to any 
one location. 

With this in mind, the writer invites 
attention to a few features of the pol- 
icy for the guidance of those canvass 
ing this form of insurance, 

The policy insures against all direct 
loss or damage caused by any of the 
following: (1) Riot; (2) Insurrection; 
(3) Civil Commotion including Strike; 
(4) Explosion directly caused by any 
of the foregoing; (5) Explosion occur- 
ring from causes other than above de- 
scribed (excluding fire resulting from 
such explosion) whether originating on 
the premises of the assured or e!se- 
where. 

Subjects 1, 2 and 3 have direct refer- 
ence to injury of property as the result 
of violence, and this may also include 
loss by pillage and looting when such 





occurs during and at the immediate 
place of a riot. 
The Boston Police Strike 

At the time of the police strike in 
3oston Jast winter, a mob invaded Scol- 
lay Square and in the course of rioting 
entered several stores and looted the 
contents. Claims for the loss of these 
goods were co'lected under Riot  poli- 
cies, such act being considered as di- 
rectly accompanying the riot. 

On the other hand, claims for theft 
of goods from stores in other parts of 
the city, where no rioting occurred, 
were denied (despite the fact that 

trike conditions existed in the city) 
inasmuch as such loss was due to theft 
ind the policy conditions exclude li- 
ability from this cause, although, as 
previously stated, the hazards of pil- 
lage and looting are included under de- 
fined conditions, 

Fire insurance does not assume li- 
ability for damage resulting from riot 
In fact, fire insurance policies invart- 
wbly excude this liability and = auto- 
matically cease to apply during such a 
period, \ Riot policy, however, not 
only includes fire damage caused di- 
rectly by rioting, but also any explo 
sion damage accompanying the dis- 
urbance 

Disturbance Insurance 

for this reason, if no other, it is es- 
sential that the attention of property 
owners be called to the Riot policy, for 
while we all sincerely hope that labor 
will be Jess hasty in the future in fore- 
ing its demands by violent attacks upon 
property, disturbances are not remote 
and not necessarily to be confined to 
any one class of industry. 

The Riot policy was prepared with a 
view to assembling all the various 
forms of What we might term “disturb- 
ance insurance” (permissible for fire 
insurance companies to accept) under 
one contract; hence, the inclusion of 
liabi'ity for explosions from accidental 
causes or acts of individuals. This will 
explain the reason for Item No. 5, 
occurring from 


headed “Explosion 


-causes other than above described.” 


Such item includes explosions occur- 
ving during the term of the policy, in- 
cluding those originating: from any ma- 
terials or processes incident to the 
business of the assured, or of the ten- 
ants occupying the buildings or prem- 
ises described, (these are mentioned 
and assumed under the present so-called 
Conference form) with the exception 
of explosions originating within steam 
boilers, pipes, flywheels, engines and 
machinery connected therewith and op- 
erated thereby, which causes, under the 
statute of this State, fire insurance com- 
panies are forbidden to insure. 

On reading over the policy, you will 
perceive that the contract embraces 
inany of the causes not included, and 
in some instances specifically excluded 
from policies of fire insurance; at the 
same time carefully avoiding liability 
which may be assumed under any fire 
or other kind of insurance contract. 


The rates required by the companies 
have been reviewed and amended to @ 
point where the present cost of such 


insurance does not warrant doing with- 


out the protection. 

These rates contemplate that the as- 
sured will maintain 50 per cent insur- 
ance to value in the case of specific 
policies, but where values reach $10,- 
000,000 or over, provision is made for 
the consideration of a lower percentage. 

Do not overlook that the contract not 
on'y includes riot but explosion damage 
from inherent or other causes, and 
none of us can foresee when some acci 
dent may occur on our own property 
or that of others. 

Dwellings are not necessarily im- 
mune, for how frequently do we hear 
of the blowing out of a water back? 
Also remember the private garage 
(some are now built within dwellings), 
the ice machine in the corner market, 
which might explode, and many other 
supposedly harmless hazards. 

Some Valuable Pointers 

In closing, your attention is invited 
to the following, which may prove of 
assistance in canvassing for this form 
of insurance, which, like a revo'ver in 
Texas, may not be needed at all times, 
but “when you need it, you need it bad.” 

Co-Insurance: All property damage 
rates are based upon co-insurance of 
50 per cent and all policies must con- 
tain at least 50 per cent co-insurance 
clause. Deduct, (except upon floaters 
and Use and Occupancy) from the total 
rate the following: 

For use of 80 per cent Clause, 25 
per cent, 
For use of 100 per cent Clause, 

33.1/3 per cent 


When blanket policies are issued un- 
der the blanket rules, the usual deduc- 
tion for co-insurance is allowed. 106 
per cent clause mandatory on floaters 
without deduction. 

Rates without Co-Insurance: In any 
State when a special form of co-insur- 
ance clause is required to name the 
flat as well as the co-insurance rate, 
the flat rate shall be figured at ten (10) 
times the 50 per cent co-insurance rate. 

Term Rule: Policies covering any 
class of property may be written for a 
term other than one year at the follow- 
ing rates: 

For 2 years at 1% annual premium. 

For 3 years at 2% annual premium. 
For 4 years at 34% annual premium. 
For 5 years at 4 annua! premium. 

Policy Term and Short Term Insur- 
ance: Rates are based upon annual 
term and are subject to usual short 
term practices. No alteration of the 
cancellation provision in Standard poli- 
cies will be permitted, except: 

(a) When desired, it wi'l be permis- 
sible to change the cancellation provi- 
sions in the printed conditions of the 
Standard policy so as to require thirty 
days’ written notice by either party to 
the contract before cancellation can be 
effected (after the end of the 90-day 
non-cancellation period) by means of a 
prescribed form of rider. 

(b) Upon written application the Rate 
Committee, (where not in violation of 
law) shall have power to approve of 
absolutely non-cancellable contracts for 
individual risks, and to prescribe rates 
therefor. 

(c) No policy shall be issued for a 
shorter term than 90 days and no pol- 
icy shall be subject to cancellation until 
90 days after the date of the policy ex- 
cept that policies covering the contents 


of: 


(a) Public Storage Stores, 

(b) Railroad Terminal Elevators, 

(c) Railroad or Steamship Piers, 

(d) Cotton in public warehouses, 
compresses, yards and piers, may be 


written for periods less than one year 
at the short rates of Fire Insurance 
practice. Such policies may also be 
cancelled (upon renewal of the in 
sured property) at short rates during 
their term at the request of the as- 
sured, 

Blanket Rule: Policies covering all 
classes of property, except as herein- 
after excluded, may be written blanket 
over more than one location, when such 
locations are specifically named in the 
form, under the fol‘owing conditions: 

With 50 per cent co-insurance clause 
and Pro Rata Distribution Clause. 

With 80 per cent co-insurance clause 
(less usual deduction for its use) 
und Pro Rata Distribution Clause. 

With 100 per cent co-insurance 
clause (less usual deduction for its 
use) and without Pro Rata ‘Distribu- 
tion Clause. 

The rate for such blanket policies 
shall be the rate of the highest rated 
location. Average rates for such cover 
may be promulgated, but on'y when 
application therefor is accompanied by 
a statement of values involved at each 
location (over the signature of the as- 
sured), provided that such values shall 
have been determined within — six 
months of the date of the application, 

Blanket policies covering on or in 
more than one grain elevator not per 
mitted. 

Charge for Exclusions: (1) Rates 
quoted for manufacturing plants con- 
template the inclusion in the cover of 
all bui'dings and their contents at the 
location, but it is not obligatory that 
property outside of buildings on the 
yard shall be included, this being op- 
tional. Underground piping may be 
excluded from cover. The standard 
“foundation clause’ may be attached 
to policies without charge. 

(2) Where certain buildings of manu- 
facturing plants are selected for cover, 
leaving the remaining buildings of the 
plant uncovered, specific rates must be 
app ied for. 

(3) If either building, machinery or 
stock or parts thereof (all of the same 
ownership) are excluded from cover, 
the charge for such exclusion shall be 
.025 for any part of buildings excluded, 
.025 for any part of. machinery excluded, 
.025 for any part of stock excluded. 
This rule applies only to manufactur- 
ing risks. 

Use and Occupancy: All Use and Oc- 
cupancy rates on manufacturing plants 
shall be double the cumulative 100 per 
cent co-insurance Property Damage 
rate-of the risk insured. Use and Oc- 
cupancy rates on risks occupied solely 
for mercantile purposes shall be the 
cumulative 100 per cent co-insurance 
Property Damage rate. 

The limit of per diem indemnity 
shall be determined by dividing the 
amount of the policy by the total num- 
ber of working days of the property 
insured in a full year, and shal] in no 
event be greater than 1/300th of the 
total amount of insurance named for 
each year of the policy term, “The num- 
ber of operating days for computing 
dai y average business shall be not less 
than 30 or not more than 365. 

Outside Power Liability—Use and 
Occupancy: Where Use and Occupancy 
insurance covering any plant is extend- 





ed to include loss by destruction of 
any outside power station furnisiing 
power to such plant, add to the Use 


and Occupancy rate of the plant one- 
half the proper Use and Occupancy 
rate for the power station. If Use and 
Occupancy not carried on owne 
charge full Use and Occupancy ra 
the power plant. 


te of 


r’s plant, . 
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“AMERICA FORE” 


Constructive Salesmanship 


Constructive salesmanship has the buyer’s interest at heart. ‘The 
agent who would build his business on a foundation of goodwill and 
confidence will study his clients’ needs and then sell them what they 
really need. 


The specialty lines of this company afford the live agent a wide field for construe 
tive salesmanship. The present high cost of replacement demands of the agent that he 
carefully check up with each client the amount and types of coverage that will be ade 
quate for his needs today. 


The long experience of this solid, old-established American company stands back 
of the agent. We will give him every possible assistance in obtaining increased profit 
able business. Consult with our Special Agent in your territory. Give him your prob 
lems and suggestions. You will find him ever ready to help you. 


FIDELITY-PHENIX 


Fire Insurance Company 


Cash Capital, $2,500,000 HENRY EVANS, President 
Home Office: 80 Maiden Lane, NEW YORK 


CANADIAN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC COAST DEPT. WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
W. E. BALDWIN, Manager C. E. ALLAN, Secretary C. R. STREET, Vice-President 
17 John Street Insurance Exchange Building 137 So. La Salle St 
MONTREAL SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 








FAMOUS @ FAIR DEALING! 
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Who and What is Edson S. Lott 





A Sketch of the Aggressive and Able President of the United States 
Casualty Company who has Blossomed into a Publicist of the First Rank 


Up to March, 1920, Edson 8. Lott was 
a name known only in a casual way to 
the great bulk of insurance agents of 
this country. Among insurance execu- 
tives, insurance supervisory officials 
and newspaper men he had long been 
regarded as one of the picturesque fig- 
ures in the business, a writer of letters 
which had a ringing snap and punch to 
them, the possessor of a ready wit, an 
independent spirit coupled with a 
precious gift of eloquence; and a love 
of repartee which made him a danger- 
ous opponent to meet in debate. He 
was and igs regarded as the absolute 
master and manager of a casualty com- 
pany which not only is a success, but 
in some respects, such as its system of 
keeping tab on its own business, a 
model. Then, too, in the underwriting 
fraternity he had a reputation as a 
writer and speaker on workmen’s com- 
pensation and liability subjects which 
placed him in the front rank. 

But with the great army of agents 
there had been little personal or other 
contact, and the name was recognized 
only as that of a prominent chief ex- 
ecutive and student of the business. 

Becomes a Publicist 


Then as if by a stroke of magic Mr. 
Lott suddenly blossomed out into a pub- 
licist of the first rank fighting the en- 
croachments of state insurance, of 
socialism, of reciprocals, of mutuals. 
From his pen in rapid succession came 
a flood of arguments, letters, telegrams, 
illuminating comments on newspaper 
clippings and cartoons. With the pub- 
lication of these literary efforts it sud- 
denly began to dawn on agents that a 
new Buckingham was in the field, 
armed for the fray with a lot of in- 
formation which they desired, able to 
dish up that information with skill, 
timeliness and force, and ever since 
the printing presses’ have been busy 
turning out the documents to meet the 
demand which has come from home and 
abroad. One document which Mr. Lott 
published and was called T N T has al- 
ready had a circulation of 90,000. Every 
day his office is flooded with correspond- 
ence from agents, a sample letter being 
as follows: 

“We are having some trouble here 
and some automobile business is being 
lost to the of Texas. This 
company is listed under Lloyds and 
reciprocal underwriters. We know noth- 
ing more of the company, its standing, 
merit, operation, methods of dealing, 
mode of settlement, or responsibility. 
We are, therefore, writing to ask that 
you please put us wise ds to what you 
know of this company along the lines 
above outlined, and any dope you may 
have for distribution relative to reci- 
procals.” 

Answers Every Legitimate Letter 

Such letters are not thrown into the 
waste paper basket. Instead they are 
piled high on his desk and are the first 
sight to greet him when he enters the 
office each morning. He glances at each 
one; spots the kernel of the letter in 
a second; and dictates an answer to 
it. " Sometimes, he writes a letter 1,000 
words long; more often it contains only 
four or five words to the effect that the 
answer to the query can be found in 
some letters he has written in the past 
or some booklet he has compiled; and 
all of his literature on the subject is 
bundled into a big envelope and goes to 
the inquirer. There are days when as 
many as a hundred of these big en- 
velopes go out. A strange feature of it 
all is that many of the inquirers are ag- 
ents of other companies. All of them 
receive prompt and courteous replies. 

One familiar with the responsibilities 


and duties of an insurance president 
can only wonder how such an Official 
has time to do all this, but Mr. Lott is 
happy in the work; is a chain light- 
ning operator and manages to get 
through the day somehow. Almost every 
day he receives a request to make a 
speech. Sometimes he accepts. Talk- 
ing on his feet is one of the easiest 
things for him to do, but the railroad 
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journeys make it necessary for him to 
decline many of these invitations. 
How He Took Up Cudgels 

How did the transformation take 
place which turned the hard working 
insurance president into a writer of sell- 
ing copy and public propagandist of 
stock company insurance? 

Fred J. Cox, president of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents, bears 
the direct responsibility. As a fighting 
local agent of experience and knowl- 
edge of the game Mr. Cox was decided- 
ly sympathetic with the plaints which 
poured into his office from other local 
agents, telling the trouble they were 
having in meeting mutual competition 
and the lack of response and cold com- 
fort they were getting from companies 
when they asked for assistance in help- 
ing fight the mutuals. 

‘The average underwriter was going 
on the theory that the great  pros- 
perity in stock insurance was helping 
the mutuals along the way; that there 
was certain business they could be ex- 
pected to pick up; and that it was 
only a time before they would run their 
course. 

This didn’t afford the agents much 
mental or physical relief;*and they were 
dissatisfied. They wanted concrete, 
first aid, black-and-white suggestive 
help. A conference was arranged by 
Mr. Cox and his associates and company 
officials, but nothing much came of it. 
Then the idea was born of having a big 
conference at Richmond at which the 
agents would get up and tell their 
grievances and the company heads 
would meet them face to face and tell 
on the floor definite remedies to pro- 
tect the agent’s business. Among other 
executives invited to this meeting was 
Edson S. Lott. 

Mr. Lott didn’t know much about the 
National Association of Insurance Ag- 
ents when Mr. Cox presented the invi- 
tation; nor is it believed that at the 
start he was much interested. In fact, 
he went to Richmond and made a talk 


to the agents in which he said there 
were always mutuals and always would 
be; that they prospered in good times 
and went behind in bad times; and he 
thought that the whole affair was some- 
thing of a tempest in a teapot. The 
speech didn’t make much of a hit as 
Mr. Lott talked bluntly—didn’t flatter 
the agents in any way—and when he 
sat down the applause was decidedly 
perfunctory. Before Mr. Lott left Rich- 
mond he was asked by the editor of an 
insurance paper tov communicate to the 
publication his impressions of the meet- 
ing. He had also promised the paper a 
page ad. 


“The Vanguard of Socialism’ 


Mr. Lott returned to his home and 
had forgotten all about the newspaper 
until just before ijt went to press. Then 
he remembered it; sat down and wrote 
a hasty news telegram giving his im- 
pressions. The newspaper sent him a 
wire and asked him for the advertising 
copy. Mr. Lott didn’t have any; but an 
inspiration came to him, and he wired: 
“Use the telegram I sent you as copy 
for the advertisement.” which was 
done. 

This advertisement bore the caption, 
“The Vanguard of Socialism.” Two 
paragraphs in jt follow: 

“The men I saw at Richmond may be 
depended upon to continue preaching 
the gospel of complete’ protection 
against speculative possibilities. Here 
and there the gambling instinct will 
prevail over sound business judgment, 
so the most successful advocates of 
sound insurance will fail at times to 
prevent an otherwise safe and sane 
business man from taking a speculative 
interest in a highly technical commer- 
cial enterprise of which he does not 
have the slightest personal knowledge, 
whose associates in the enterprise are 
unknown to him, and in which the spec- 
ulative chance to ‘save money’ is out of 
all proportion to the encouragement his 
act gives to paternalistic, socialistic and 
communistic tendencies, 

“If anyone says that it is unfair to 
say that mutual employers’ liability and 
workmen’s compensation insurance 
thrives on the socialistic germ, those 
men who met at Richmond know that 
there is not a Socialist in the country 
(whether in Washington or elsewhere) 
who does not advocate mutual insurance 
for the lines mentioned as the first step 
and monopolistic state fund insurance 
as the next step toward their goal—the 
ultimate purpose of which is to have 
ALL business, ALL industry, ALL com- 
merce carried on by the STATE. All 
employers who speculate with mutual 
employers’ liability and workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance are not Socialists. 
All men who are conducting such mu- 
tual insurance companies are not Social- 
ists. But every such insurer and every 
such company is aiding in destroying 
individual initiative, individual respons- 
ibility and individual freedom. All such 
are the allies of the Socialists. And all 
Socialists are for mutual insurance. 
Mutual employers’ liability and work- 
men’s compensation insurance, except 
in restricted areas and when confined to 
a single trade, is economically unsound 
and politically destructive.” 

This telegram-advertisement was re- 
garded as a real selling argument; it 
attracted widespread attention; and 
that’s the real story of how Mr. Lott 
made his full-page debut. Once having 
started he kept it up. 


Ideas Born in Flower Garden 


“Do you have trouble in thinking up 
new ideas and getting the necessary 


punch?” he was asked by the repre- 
sentative of The Eastern Underwriter. 

“No, one thing leads to another,” he 
said. “There is always something pat 
happening if you keep your eyes open 
for that sort of thing.” 

“Where do most of your ideas come 
to you?” 

“In my flower garden in Rockland 
County.” 

“How about your literary style; do 
you read Shakespeare, Milton, Dante; 
the Nation; the North American Re- 
view?” 

“No, I do not. I read very little. 
Sometimes I let several days go by 
without glancing at a daily paper.” 

Maybe so, but Mr. Lott doesn’t let 
many days go by without reading his 
correspondence and _ the _ insurance 
press; and a good idea doesn’t have to 
knock more than once at his door be- 
fore he bids it enter. 

Some insurance men can write just 
as well as Mr. Lott does; there are 
many who are as well informed about 
the insurance business; and there are 
others who understand just as he does 
the value of intelligent and attention- 
arresting publicity, but many of them 
lack the courage to write what they 
have on their minds. Polish and knowl- 
edge, coupled with punch, pep and pug- 
nacity, are what made Mr. Lott a na- 
tional insurance figure. 


A Newsboy at Twelve 


The pep and pugnacity he has always 
had and needed them as he has fought 
his way since he was twelve years old. 
He was a little bit of a fellow when he 
went into the street of Penn Yan as a 
newsboy, but none of the other larger 
boys could bully him off the streets. 
He sold a Rochester paper and quickly 
built up a clientele. The only educa- 
tion he had had—a few years in a little 
red school house and a short spell at the 
Penn Yan Academy—he found sufficient. 

“In fact,” he said to The Eastern 
Underwriter, “I quite agree with the 
fellow who said he had attended school 
seven years, and was sorry he wasted 
five years doing it.” 

Selling papers offering too limited a 
career and casting an envious eye at 
the merchants of the community, 
young Lott finally got a job clerking in 
a grocery store. He got fired for too 
independent display of spirit and went 
to work for a book store. The boss said 
he was browsing among the books when 
he should have been attending to his 
other duties and they parted company. 
He worked in the dry goods store for a 
time. “In fact,” Mr. Lott confided, “I 
think I clerked in every store in the 
town before I got through except the 
millinery shop.” 


A Tree Salesman 


Having all the inside experience he 
wanted he got a job on the outside gell- 
ing trees for a Geneva nursery. In that 
capacity he walked over seven states. 
Shoes didn’t cost so much then as now. 
Finally he went to Boston where he 
was given charge of the business of the 
nursery for New England. He began 
appointing agents right and left and 
sold $125,000 worth of nursery stock in 
a short time. Next, he went into the 
newspaper business and became a re- 
porter for the “Wool and Cotton Re- 
porter” and the “United States Invest- 
or,” being an incorporator of the latter. 
He was making such progress that he 
thought hig salary should be raised 
somewhat, but the publishers told him 
that he was paid very well indeed; and 


(Continued on page 28) 
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The Contract Plus 


If a stranger gave you his word ona busi- honorable American service for seventy- 





ness transaction, you might hesitate until — two years. 


you could look him up. An old time friend, 
he “L. & L. & G.” extends its reputation 


on the other hand, could probably close the ip 
for integrity and enduring qualities to the 


deal at once. 
Star Insurance Company of America. 
Just so in insurance. The policy is only a 
contract, your customers are entitled to The two companies are so closely affili- 
know that they are dealing with an old — ated that both must maintain the high 
time friend—a company that has given standard set by the “L. & L. & G. 


“The Great Fire Insurance Company of the World” 
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Viewpoint and Experiences of a Big Broker 


Henry W. Marsh, of Marsh & McLennan, Who Handle Steel Corporation, 
Telephone Company, Many Railroads and Other Risks, Started at $40 
a Month; How Insurance of Telephone Company Was Secured 


Every time a group of insurance ag- 
ents gathers the talk sooner or later 
drifts to gossip about the big brokerage 
houses of New York. Once there were 
five of them of the first magnitude; 
now, there are more, with the number 
growing. When under discussion by 
agents there is always some new story 
to tell; a giant line captured; a stunt 
which caused some great corporation 
to change the manner of handling its 
insurance; a run-in with an agents’ as- 
sociation, Or a newspaper, or a depart- 
mental man. 

Two facts stand out which cannot be 
disputed. The first is that the great 
brokerage houses have evoluted; they 
are not over-night concerns, The sec- 
ond is that they are growing bigger, 
Now, as 


ali of those brokers who have reached 


stronger and more powerful. 


business heights had humble beginnings 
it stands to reason that many romances 
of business have been spun as they 
journeyed along the way, it not being 
written in the book that productive 
peaks are reached without a great deal 
of resource, ingenuity and brain work 
Marsh & McLennan and other large 
brokerage didn't their 


business handed to them on a silver 


houses have 


platter. How did they get it? 

In trying to find an answer to this 
question and to dig up some good sale 
stories for this writer 
sought out Henry W. Marsh, of Marsh 
& McLennan, who handle the insur- 
ance of the telephone company, of the 


edition the 


steel corporation, of many railroads and 
innumerable “big business” lines. He 
is a born salesman, coupling an astute 
knowledge of men with broad and 
learned understanding of insurance and 
insurance needs. Some of his insur- 
ance sales experiences have been re- 
markable, 

“Tam not the man for you to see,” 
he began, “You want Don McLennan, 
who is the best insurance man in the 
country.” 

“He's out in Chicago; and you are 
here. Every insurance man has heard 
how McLennan made his start in Du 
luth, how he attracted attention first 
by landing the school house line and 
all that; and then what he did in Chi- 
cago. That's an old story. I want to 
hear some of your stories.” 

Mr. Marsh again tried to dodge the 


interview, “I really haven't any of 
those Hugh Chalmers, B. C. Forbes 
selling stories to tell,” he said. “With 


me it has been simply a case of sur- 
rounding myself with associates of real 
ability.” 

Phen he was asked if he didn’t re- 
gard the capture of the telephone busi- 
ness as a “B. C. Forbes story.” He 
had to admit that it was. 

As Mr. Marsh tells it: 

“The telephone line was well han 
dled, but it was scattered, Agents 
handled the business in their particu- 
lar neighborhoods. It had never oc- 
curred to anybody to go after the whole 
of it. Through some friends we learned 
that the question of its insurance was 
being discussed by the corporation and 


that the late Theodore Vail was the 
man to see, Learning that he was in 
Paris | hopped a fast boat on three 
hours’ notice, found out the ship on 
which Mr. Vail was to return, booked 
passage on the same vessel and sue- 
ceeded in obtaining a seat at the next 
table to him in the dining salon. 

“In the meantime [ had discovered 
that Mr. Vail drank a certain brand 
of wine and was mighty particular 
about the vintage, too; in fact, this 
was the only thing that he did drink. 
I managed to stock up with some of 
this wine, correct vintage, and at meal 
time when he looked my way his gaze 
could not help but rest on the label 
of the bottle | had in front of me. It 
interested him in me One day he 
came, spoke to me, and eventually 
broached the subject of insurance, say 
ing that he wanted to ask my advice 

“T told him I had written a little 
booklet on the subject, ‘How a Great 
Corporation Should Handle Its Insur- 
ance Affairs,’ and would give him a car- 
bon copy. I did not inform him that I 
had dictated the booklet soon after ar 
riving on the boat and that the great 
corporation | had in mind was his. It 
ali resulted in his te’ephoning for me 
some months later. | was in England 
at the time but Mr. McLennan came to 
New York on the matter, and we were 
subsequently asked to take charge of 
their insurance department, a line of 
$150,000,000," 

Mr. Marsh has often jumped a ship 
on a few hours’ notice in order to gath- 
er up the strings of an insurance trans- 
action, Incidentally, Marsh & McLen- 
nan have reduced the telephone com 
pany’s losses to some ridiculously 
small fraction of 1 per cent of the 
value of the property. 

When they took over the steel cor- 
poration the average rate was .72, the 
loss ratio 80 per cent. Today the rate 
is .26; the loss ratio 20 per cent. 

Began as Office Boy at $40 a Month 

In 1885 Mr. Marsh's uncle, Thomas 
S. Chard, manager of the Fireman's 
Fund, obtained a job for Mr. Marsh 
with E. W. Lyman in Chicago. He 
went to Chicago and began as an office 
boy for $40 a month. Although he had 
been receiving an allowance from his 
father while at Harvard he decided to 
live on what he made, which he did, 
never thereafter taking a cent from his 
father, 

After having been in the Lyman office 
for some months Mr. Marsh went to 
his boss and told him he was going to 
take a vacation, This rather surprised 
Mr. Lyman as young Marsh hadn't been 
there a year yet. Furthermore, he said 
that he intended taking a three months’ 
holiday. “But, | have never taken more 
than two weeks myself,’ Lyman said. 
“IT propose always to take three months’ 
vacation,” calmly observed Mr. Marsh, 
and he has always done so. 

In discussing this with The Eastern 
Underwriter Mr. Marsh said that he be 
lieved that there are some tempera 
ments which are happiest when always 
at work, but so far as he is concerned 
he can accomplish much more by con- 
centrating for a time and then going off 
on a holiday. He added that this pre- 
vented him from growing stale. 

How He Made His Brokerage 

Just how Mr. Marsh became a broker 
is an interesting little story in itself. 
He had had some experience in the 
company or underwriting end as well as 
his earlier experience with the agency 
as an office boy and junior clerk when 
he was invited to attend a euchre party 


in Chicago. There were two dozen per- 
sons present and one of the men in aim- 
ing a cigarette for the fireplace tossed 
it on top of a lace covering which burst 
into flames. it developed that there 
was no insurance on the household fur- 
niture and the hostess, knowing that 
Marsh was in the insurance business, 
asked him to place $10,000 for her. 

At the time he was in charge of the 
re-insurance department of the Fire- 
man’s Fund in Chicago. The next morn- 
ing Mr. Marsh left his re-insurance desk 
and walking across to Mr. Lyman, who 
was running the local agency, he gave 
him the $10,000 line, and was told that 
there would be no commission in the 
business for him because Mr. Marsh 
was not a member of the board. Find- 
ing that he could join the board for $2 
he did so, and co'lected $12.50 commis- 
sion on the $50 premium that the $10,- 
000 insurance cost. 

After collecting this commission he 
called upon Mr. Chard and said: “I am 
in the wrong end of this business; I 
um going into the brokerage end.” 

Mr. Chard wanted to keep him, and 
offered this suggestion: “You work for 
me half a day and for yourself half a 
day.” 

This seemed novel, so appealed to 
Mr. Marsh who tried it for six months, 
at the end of which time he was making 
so much more on his half day’s broker- 
age than on the other arrangement that 
he decided to devote all of his time to 
brokerage. .Just about then R. A. Wal- 
ler, of Chicago, came to Mr. Marsh and 
asked him to run his agency. He re- 
fused, saying he wanted to work for 
himself. Waller came back with a prop- 
osition: “Ll will give you an interest in 
the profits of our firm if you will run 
the business and let me do as I want 
to.” Marsh made a counter offer to the 
effect that he would buy an interest if 
Waller and his brother would devote 2s 
much time to the busipess as he did. 


Went After Big Business 


The deal was made. The business 
began to grow. It happened about the 
time that the big industrial combina- 
tions, known as trusts, first attracted at- 
tention. Mr. Marsh began going after 
the business of these great corporations 
counter to the judemer. of Wailer who 
did not think that there was anything 
in it; and that the firm couldn't handle 
the business even if it got it. 

“LT didn’t agree with hiin,” said Mr. 
Marsh. “lt! have always felt that you can 
get anything you go after; and that it’s 
just as easy to shoot an elephant as it isa 
chipmunk, if you have the right gun and 
the right ammunition. The gun and the 
ammunition in the insurance business 
ure the organization that gives the cli- 
ent some real service. In those days 
lines were placed by favor or friend<hip, 
so that a fourth cousin or a politician 
who knew nothing about practical insur- 
ance matters was just as apt to come 
out winner as anybody else. The only 
thing interesting that type of agent was 
the renewals. I believed this all wrong. 
feeling that the insurance broker had 
something to sell which couldi’t be prr- 
chased any other place. 

“About that time I sta.ted ma hiring 
inspectors to look after business, and 
captured some big lines. Suecess breeds 
success. One important line brouzh: in 
another. <A satisfied c'ient is the best 
advertiser you can have, sud he’s al- 
ways glad to say a good wor tor you. 
Inspectors, by the way, nowida’s earn 
all the way from $2,500 t» $10,000 4 
year, 


“Among the early important corpora- 
tions with which we formed business re- 
lations was the American Tin Plate Co 
We showed them what a tremendous 
saving could be made by havin the risk 
improved through acting upo4 reports of 
our expert and able inspectors. Uni- 
form reports were made: they were 
shown how fires could 5e prevented. 
Service wasn't just a word: it stood for 
something. 

“The total premiums on the American 
Can business for each $1,v00 of insur- 
ance written are ‘ess today than the 
commissions on the line were when 
Marsh & McLennan got the business.” 

Never Talks Rate in Soliciting 

Mr. Marsh says about a subject thoi 
is uppermost in the minds of many ag- 
ents: 

“[T never went after business by ark- 
ing ‘What is your rate?’ We do nut care 
what the rates are. All we ask is 4 
chance to go in and examine the poli- 
cies and make a report.” 

Sometimes after this report is made 
and the risk goes to Marsh & McLennan 
the rate goes up. Here is an interesting 
case: 

“j took over the bird Avenue line 
when no one would write a policy en it 
but one company—the L. & L. & 4., ‘he 
only one which stuck, ” said My. Marsh. 
“This road was in the hands of 1 bank 
through a receivership. The? rate on it 
was 1.25. Why that figure was arrived 
at nobody in the New York boul or any 
other place could tell. There was no 
system of rate making. It was my sug- 
gestion that the road he rate l under the 
proper railroad schedule wh'tca applies 
to traction lines throughou. the fast, 
whether the result was a higher rate or 
a lower one. ‘Anyway we wil!, at least 
know why the rate is whiar it is,’ [ said. 
This was done and the rate came out 
1.75. We were the brokers who raised 
their rates, but it was easy to explain 
to intel‘igent men that the raise was 
simply the preliminary step to a fall. 
The rate did go down before specific 
improvements and removal of specific 
defects until now it is 30 cents.” 

When Marsh & McLennan started 
handling the business of the U. S&S. 
Steel Corporation they found that a par- 
ticular type of fire was constantly oc- 
curring in plants, causing heavy loss 
in the aggregate, although individual 
fires might be small. It was known 
that the fires arose from an electric 
hazard. Marsh & McLennan engaged 
for one month the services of an e'ec- 
trical expeit who makes $20,000 a year. 
He made a series of inspections which 
resulted in his finding that the fires 
originated in electric cranes, By the 
expenditure of $400 in each plant—-}!, 
500,000 in all---the hazard was eliminat- 
ed, and steel corporation fires sre vuly 
few and very small. 

Mr. Marsh says that opp sition in 
the business to the legitimate broker 
vec house is ill-advised ard futi'e. He 
particularly cannot understan] why an 
agent should object to a broker having 
a rate reduced when accompanying 
this action comes improvement Cl 
visk. He feels that the biz svattered 
risk wi'l go to the broker ‘Almost ex 
clusively in the future, while the brok- 
ers will gradually keep hands off of 
certain purely “loca! business.” Marsh 


& McLennan, as brokers, have close 
relations with a great many agents, CO- 
operating with them to the satisfaction 
of both. 

Incidentally, in his talk with The 
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“AMERICA F ORE” 


After the Sale---Then What? 


Real salesmanship does not end with the sale. It isa continuous pro- 
cess. It is a service. It creates goodwill and confidence. It assures the 
salesman future business. 












There is no finer field for real salesmanship than the insurance field. 
The agent who constantly studies his clients’ needs, who takes every 
possible precaution to protect his clients’ interests, is building a lasting 
business. Besides our regular line, the specialty lines of this company 
offer additional opportunities for a sound increase in your premiums. 

This strong and thoroughly American company gives to its agents 
every sales assistance in its power. Its large corps of efficient Special 
Agents are always ready to co-operate in developing the agent’s 
business. 


AMERICAN EAGLE 


Fire Insurance Company 





CASH CAPITAL, $1,000,000 





HENRY EVANS, President 


HOME OFFICE WESTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC COAST DEPT. 
P. O. Box 1030 City Hall Station ALFRED STINSON, Secretary C. E. ALLAN, Secretary 
80 Maiden Lane 207 W. Jackson Blvd. Insurance Exchange Building 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Writing $500,000 Premiums Annually in Arkansas 


Career, Views and Methods of Gordon H. Campbell, Who Has Done Much in a Few Years 


The Eastern Underwriter asked an 
insurance executive who has traveled 
all over this country for the name of a 
casualty insurance producer who lives 
in a community where the population is 
limited, but who has done remarkably 
well by reason of originality, personal- 
ity, organization ability and up-to-late- 
ness. His answer was, “Why not write 
a story about Gordon H. Campbell, of 
the Aetna Life, in Little Rock, head of 
the Gordon H. Campbell & Co. general 
agency?” 

A little investigation disclosed that 
Mr. Campbell is a good subject for an 
edition of this kind. He is active in 
business, politics, sports and civic af- 
fairs. He gets out a much quoted little 
house organ. He holds agency meet- 
ings that are above the ordinary. He 
is quick to grasp a new idea. He is 
handy with his pen. To sum him up in 
prief here are some facts about him 
and the agency: 

Premium production: In 1909 the 
Aetna had an income of $50,000 in gross 
premiums in Arkansas. Mr. Campbell 
had a little office, one clerk and one 
towering ambition. Now he has one 
hundred producing agents, an office 
force of twenty-five, and in 1919 the ag- 
ency wrote $450,000 in casualty pre- 
miums. 

Career: Mr. Campbell came to Ar- 
kansas from Illinois and in 1903 became 
an agent. When in college he was cap- 
tain of the football team of his unl- 
versity. 

Affiliations outside of Insurance: 
President of a grocery company, finan- 
cial controller of several institutions, 
secretary of the City Delivery Company, 
director of a building and loan and of 
an ice company, president of the Little 
Rock Country Club, treasurer of the 
Democratic state committee. 

House Organ: The Campbell house 
organ is called “The Gold Digger.” It 
is issued once a month, contains four 
pages of chatty matter, is illustrated, 
and the first page consists of an edi- 
torial. In June the editorial was cap- 
tioned, “Have You the Quality of Agree- 
ableness?” and it reads as follows: 


One of the country’s foremost business men 
said: “I consider agreeableness as one of the 
most essential qualities, in picking employes.” 
Look to your disposition! ose a man with 
other superior qualities has blasted his future 
by reason of an ungovernable temper or a sel- 
fish disposition. Where your living depends 
upon mingling with the public, as in the insur- 
ance business, you will find the smile, as an 
asset to success, is not to be underrated. Did 
you ever notice how spontaneously you wave 
back at the fellow across the street who gave 
you the glad sign? Has it ever occurred to you 
that the secret of popularity is nothing more 
than beeng kind onl agreeable? You, too, can 
have the reputation of being a “fine fellow.” 
All it takes is a kindly interest in your fellow- 
man; a willingness to go out of your way to 
render a service. Cultivate the habit of optim- 
ism, cheerfulness and agreeableness. It will 
bring you more business, more pleasure, more 
friends and a fuller enjoyment of life’s richest 
stores. 


Agency Meeting: At an agency meet- 
ing in July these topics were covered: 
“How I Run My Agency: Soliciting, Col- 
lecting, Remitting,” “Does the Small 
Town Agent Run Out of Prospects?” 


“Writing General Liability Insurance in 
Small Towns,” “Some Schemes and 
Stunts I Have Used in Closing Busi- 
ness,” “The Human Side of Soliciting,” 
“How I Make My Business Stick and 
Reduce the Lapse Ratio,” “How I 
Write Automobile Lines,” “The Presen- 
tation, the Solicitation, the Applica- 
tion,” “Multiple Lines,” “Does It Pay to 
Advertise an Insurance Agency?” “The 
General Agent’s Reminiscences.” 


It strikes the editor of The Eastern 
Underwriter that these topics are good 
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enough for any agents’ convention, and 
many a convention has not equalled it 
in interest possibilities. 


Asked by The Eastern Underwriter 
to tell something about his agency and 
methods Mr. Campbell said: 

“If our agency has had more than 
omlinary success, we attribute it to our 
methods of thorough co-operation with 
our agents. This office has an inviol- 
able rule that no agent shall be sent 
out as a solicitor without a short course 
in the essentials of salesmanship and 
underwriting principles. The old method 
of giving an agent a rate book and 
telling him to ‘Go out and write some 
business’ has been tabooed with us, 
long ago. We maintain men thorough- 
ly versed in giving training to begin- 
ners. We feature the four principles of 
a sale namely, Attention, Interest, De- 
sire and Decision. We stress the fact 
that an approach like, ‘I have something 
that will protect your income,’ is far 
more effective than a mere statement 
that ‘I am Mr. Jones with the Aetna 
Life.’ The other three elements of the 
sale are treated in a like manner. 
After we get our agents going, we never 
lose interest in their success. Every 


few days we ask them about their prog- 
ress and pass along words of encourage- 
ment. This creates enthusiasm and in- 
terest and I have had agents call me 
up late at night to say that they had 
No general agent 


just made a sale. 


should ever feel that he is above his 
producing staff. Be with them. Be one 
of them. We feature the successful 
producers in our publication, ‘The Gold 
Digger.’ We have found that an agent 
is often more interested in seeing his 
name in our publication than he is in 
the amount of commission involved. 
Contests at various times have brought 


our agents closer to us. As this is 
being written, our agency is getting 
ready to take thirty-nine agents and 
their wives on a trip to the Great Lakes 
as a reward for production of business 
in a contest just closed. Our co-opera- 
tive efforts with our agents gives them 
no opportunity to seek elsewhere for a 
better connection.” 


Why I Believe in Punctual Premiums 


By C. H. Remington, Aetna Life Affiliated Companies 


Because—and with emphasis—we do 
not sell insurance on a “free trial first” 
basis. 

Every time an Aetna policy is issued, 
we stake a large sum against a trifling 
fee, agreeing to forfeit the larger sum 
should the occasion arrive. In addition 
to being constantly exposed to this lia- 
bility, we must for every policy in 
force also provide a reserve. This re- 
serve is built from Paid Premiums— 
so are our expenses, our payments to 
policyholders, our improvements, our 
growth. In fact, everything in the in- 
surance business relies on the premiums 
—the premiums you get—so we must 
look upon you as a “Premium Getter” 
as well as ‘Business Getter.” 


Getting right down to dots, there is 
really no reason at all why an insurance 
premium shouldn’t be paid when it is 
due. Perhaps some think to the con- 
trary by holding out on the word Ac- 
commodation. The Affiliated Aetna 
Companies firmly believe in accommo- 
dation—service accommodation, but as 
we do not deal in Philanthropy Insur- 
ance and as our issued policies are not 
Benevolences but useful commodities, 
bought and paid for, we do not see any 
reason for extending premium accom- 
modation any longer than the liberal 30 
and 60 days allowed. 

I am reminded of collection methods 
back in 1778, regarding which I quote 
the following notice: 

BALTIMORE, August 18, 1773. 

Many people in this town and Fell’s Point 
having hitherto neglected to pay their Public 
dues this year, my deputy has my orders to 
execute every person that has not paid, with- 
out distinction, as I am to leave the Office in 


November, and all accounts must be settled 
with 


J. R. HOLLIDAY, 
Sheriff of Baltimore County. 

A million and a quarter hours have 
dwindled away since the Sheriff of Bal- 
timore County warned his fellow citi- 
zens in the above crude manner to re- 
plenish the municipal pillars without 
further delay. As you can imagine, 
Sheriff Holliday’s idea pulled in the 
money. 

Insurance premiums are not public 
dues and cannot be collected with 
simple threats such as Maryland’s 
deputy of law gave trial in his early 
days of bad bill experience. Legal pro- 
cedure can still be employed with good 


effect in getting the money—but not in 
retaining the business. There is the 
point. Like the retiring sheriff of Bal- 
timore County, we would like to collect 
all premiums without distinction but 
stripped of all disagreeable features. 

We do not believe in dunning, as this 
art—if it can be called an art—is 
something of a passe nature to be 
classed in a category of things anti- 
quated, such as horse cars, wooden 
fences and sugar sales. The ethics of 
20th century business do not permit the 
unnecessary employment of dunning or 
the old-fashioned bullying methods— 
legal scares and like resorts. Nowa- 
days it calls for salesmanship to get the 
premiums. 


A premium can be sold a man in 
much the same manner a policy can. 
Convince the policyholder that his 
prompt payment will have an effect on 
the ultimate adjustment of premiums; 
that it will strengthen his credit, not 
only in the insurance world, but in gen- 
eral commercial transactions; that 
prompt payment will keep his protec- 
tion firm and play a part in the eco- 
nomics of the world. 


In fact an insurance contract is much 
like a bank loan—in place of interest, 
we ask a premium, in consideration of 
which we loan the policyholder the pro- 
tection of our assets. Should he fail 
to meet his premium in due time, he 
should, like a man who fails to meet 
his bank interest, have his loan can- 
celled. 





MASQUERADE AS SERVANTS 

In these days when servants change 
positions once a week and you have to 
take any servants you can get, it may 
cost you a good-sized check to be with- 
out a residence burglary policy. The 
good old days when you could demand 
references from new servants have 
passed, They may be a long whi'e in 
returning, too, says the Travelers. 

Many clever crooks, realizing the 
possibilities brought about by this con- 
dition, now find it profitable to mas- 
querade as servants. A man was re- 
cently arrested in New York after 
stealing clothing and jewelry worth 
about $1,500 from the home where he 
was employed as a butler. 
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Checking a Reciprocal Onslaught 


in State of New Jersey 


By T. C. Moffatt, Newark 


Some years ago a stranger wandered 
into New Jersey and proposed to sev- 
eral of its well-known citizens that there 
were “barrels of money” in reciprocal 
insurance. Strangely enough, this 
proposition was not made to insurance 
men, but to lawyers and smaller mer- 
chants. 

Kansas City seemed to be the favor- 
ite spot where money had been made 
and why should not a few wise ones in 
New Jersey and the East share in the 
go'den feast? 

This individual insisted 
torney-in-fact could “get 
up a wonderful business, and—all with- 
out capital. Very simple! He would 
get a license and run the business. The 
“fortunate” citizen would merely lend 
his name as a member of the “advisory 
board” and the business would just 
flock to it. “We would have nothing to 
lose; we get 30 per cent of all deposits 
and assume no Viability for losses; and 
the subscriber or assured will save 10 
to 25 per cent,” was the siren song. 

“The iniquitous agent and parasite 
has no place in insurance.” 

It's a good scheme, fine, possibly bet- 
ter than Ponzi’s 50 per cent in forty-five 
days. The same psychological theory 
is present in bo‘h cases—men_ with 
money anxious to increase it quickly 
with no labor or compensating effort, 
or men with property anxious to in- 
crease its income by reducing quickly 
the insurance cost. 

Some things are “sold,” others sell 
themselves. Real insurance is sold by 
insurance salesmen, but a certain per: 
centage of the populace sel’s itself — 
the “get rich quick” kind. Unless 
human nature changes suddenly, the 
generation of insurance agents will al- 
ways have to meet this condition. 

Well, our stranger made slight prog- 
ress With his reciprocal plans in New 
Jersey, possibly because of our well- 
known Jersey lightning, (this was be- 
fore January 16, 1920), but the idea 
hung to some of his listeners long after 
his departure. That attorney-in-fact 


that the at- 
rich,” build 





stuff looked good. had made 
“barrels of money.” 

Fortunately, the New Jersey Insur- 
ance laws did not recognize reciprocals 
as such, but specifically stated that no 
company, association, mutual, etc., by 
whatever name known, could transact 
the business of insurance without first 


securing permission from the insurance 


They 


~ 


T. C. MOFFATT 

approval of the attor- 
ney-general, It further describes how 
companies, mutuals and all but recipro- 
cals could qualify to secure such per- 
mission. 

The attorney-general wisely he'd that 
subscribers to a reciprocal were “trans- 
acting the business of insurance” and 
that the arrangement was for the pur- 
pose of producing a profit. If the idea 
was to “do the business” at cost, was 


commission on 


not the saving effected a_ profit? 
(Some subscribers have found out that 
the difference between “cost” and the 
stock companies’ rate was on the wrong 
side of the ledger.) 

So bills were introduced in our legis- 
lature permitting reciprocals to do busi- 
ness, all modelled after the so-called 
standard reciprocal law. The legisla- 
ture was quick to see by these bills that 
what purported to be regulation by the 
insurance commissioner, was really 
granting permission to irresponsible 
liars to escheat the public out of good 
money. True, responsible and honest 
(and it is possible for responsible and 
honest men to form reciprocals) could 
do business under these proposed laws, 
but they were promptly laid aside as 
too breezy for New Jersey. 

Last year the same bills were 
introduced with some changes, but the 
legislature still could not see the public 
demand for this form of assurance. It 
is strange that at the public hearings 
before legislative committees, no in 
surer appeared to press the plea for 
reciprocal license, bat plenty of embryo 
a'torneys-in-fact pleaded the poor pub 
lic’s cause, 


re- 


It is true that one reciprocal did 
start last year, but it was shortly re- 
strained by the Insurance Department 
and a shoe string mutual grew in its 
place, principally to write jitney labil- 
ity policies. Isn’t that a curious com- 
bination—jitneys and reciprocals? 


There are no doubt reciprocals which 
may be able to weather the storm of 
adversity, but their careers will be in- 
teresting to watch in the days to come. 
Insurance is like everything else, it 
prospers in good times, and while “in- 
surance at cost” may be lower on the 
ascendant, good o!d-fashioned “rates” 
are safest and less expensive in the long 
pull. 

There is a tendency on the part of 
the insurance commissioners to amend 
the laws in the various states to throw 
safeguards around the reciprocal, so 
that the subscriber understands his obli- 
gations and the attorney is under real 
supervision. Laws, however, will never 
impound honesty into a man’s soul, or 
brains into a fool’s head. Cupidity is 
always susceptible to the gifted gabber, 
so that Ponzi “hounds” and “subscrib- 
ers” will probably always be with us. 


Reasons for Selling Live Stock Insurance 


By J. S. Briggs, General Agent Hartford Live Stock Insurance 


Company, 

I believe there are many good reasons 
why insurance agents should sell live 
stock 
It is nearly an untouched field as yet 
and the amount of insurable property 
in live stock which is not yet insured 
is almost beyond belief. Almost every 


insurance. 


general insurance agent could increase 
his income by giving some attention to 
live stock insurance. Livestock insurance 
is a good feeder for other lines, and an 
agency that furnish live stock in- 
surance will clients for 
whom it can write other forms of cov- 
erage. 


can 


secure many 


A great many owners of live stock 


Hartford 


are taking up the breeding of animals 
as their hobby. It is as easy to interest 
such a breeder in anything relating to 
animals of his breed as it would be to 
interest a golfer in a new golf play. 
Many a man of wealth and position who 
can not be approached on the subject 
of insurance in general will be glad to 
spend considerable time with a live 
stock insurance agent who knows some- 
thing about live stock. 

I suppose I could go on for consider- 
able length and give illustrations from 
my own salesman of 
live stock insurance, but I think prob- 
ably the foregoing will be all you will 
wish in response to your request. 


experience as a 
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Publicity Selling Ideas Which Have 
Delivered the Goods in Insurance 


By Henry C. Walker 


The man who remarked “Trifles make 
perfection, but perfection is no trifle,” 
said, in the vernacular of today, “a 
mouthful.” 

The successful selling of insurance is 
an Art and naturally requires a very 
clear and practical knowleige of the 
business, as well as hard work and a 
very considerable aitention to details, 
some of which may appear to be trif- 
ling, but the wise solicitor will not over- 
look even such small things a3 “trifles” 
in his work of interesting and selling 
prospects. 

The average business man is some- 
thing more tan a machine, even dur- 
ing business hours and his attention 
and interest can often be flagged by 
“trifles’ which may seem ai first sight 
to be irrelevant or not germane to the 
situation. 

I remember calling on une of Bos- 
ton’s busiest lawyers and. finding him in 
the midst of the preparation of an im- 
portant brief, twiddling between his 
fingers two pieces of bent wire and to 
all appearances immersed ia the con- 
templation of the same. “What are 
you doing with those?” said I He 
looked up and laughed. “Why,” said 
he, “a peddler managed to break in on 
my solitude a half hour agv 1nd sold 
me this puzze for fifteen cenca. It’s 
one of the most curious thins l’ve ever 
seen and I'm going to work it out or 
bust,” 


Welcomed Opportunity To Relax 


Here then was a man of large affairs 
who apparently welcomed the advent 
of a tiny toy which furnished him with 
an opportunity to relax a bit from con- 
centration upon the matter in hand and 
furnished him with a brief recess trom 
legal effort. 

In my work of helping the insurance 
fraternity to create added interest in 
their propositions and make hard 
shelled prospects sit up and take 
notice, I have found that the “trifle” is 
an important factor and [ hav3 aiways 
made a point of producing materiel 
which would not depend for its atten- 
tion-getting qualities, wholty upon the 
question of Insurance per se. For ex- 
ample, every insurance golicitor knows 
the prevalence of the put-it-off-till-to- 
morrow idea and so I pravared a brief 
folder for the Ocean Accident and Guar- 
antee Corporation which is illuatrated 
herewith. I confess that it’s a trifle, 
but as an integral part of a series of 
direct-by-mail salesmanship efforis it 
has produced results eatirety out of 
proportion to its cost. 

A friend of mine who publishes a 
house organ which is sent out among 
the medical profession and which has 
made a ten strike and materially in- 
creased the sale of his product, said to 
me the other day: “I have discovered 
that while the serious articles I put in my 
little magazine, which are written by 
physicians and scientists of national 
reputation, are of interest and are so 
to speak the ‘punch’ of the effort they 
do not appear to excite as much atten- 
tion as does the brief list of humorous 
anecdotes I have put on the back cov- 
er. I find that the physician's artten- 
tion to the serious articles is often ob- 
tained because of some little out of the 
ordinary story which | print there. Of- 
tentimes it seems to be the entering 
wedge which eventually focuses his at- 
tention on the main subject.” 


As an illustration of this please note 
the reproduction of “The Letter to My 





Son” folder herewith. Its value lies in 
the fact that it emphasizes the worth- 
whileness of the insurance idea and it 
has been read by thousands of pros- 
pects whom I don’t believe wou'd have 
responded to a mere statement of facts 
with reference to the insurance service 
all by itself which is offered by the 
Bankers’ and Shippers’ Insurance Co., 
who issued it. 

Right in line with this idea is the 
“Playing Safe” card which I produced 





HENRY C. WALKER 


for the Aetna Casualty & Surety Com- 
pany. The poetry may be crude, to- 
gether with the illustrations, but there is 
just enough “human stuff” in it to help 
get the attention of the busy executive 
as well as the ordinary garden variety 
of business man. 

When the Aetna Life Insurance Com- 
pany asked me to write them a slogan, 
I produced “The City of Happiness Is 
In the State of Mind,” and I think I 
am safe in saying that this little motto 
has suggested to many thousands of 
men the idea that one of the ways to 
attain this mental condition is to have 
their lives and property protected by 
an Aetna policy. 

A folder “The Costliest House on the 
Street” shows an illustration of a very 
modest home which the reader imme- 
diately realizes is probably not by any 
means the most expensive home on the 
street and thus curiosity prompts him 
to read it and discover why and he 
finds that the reason this small house 
was the costliest on the street, is due 
to the fact that the owner neglected to 
bond his contractor, who failed when 
the house was half finished, with the 
result that by the time the owner had 
completed it and had settled all liens 
and legal costs incident to the difficulty, 
he owned indeed the costliest house in 
his neighborhood. 

In a booklet entitled, “The Worth- 
whileness of Insurance Agents,” the 
object aimed at is twofold; first, to 
help the salesman himself to once 
again realize the importance of his mis- 
sion and second, to emphasize to the 
recipient the actual worthwhileness of 
the insurance solicitor and its use has 
proved the correctness of my theory. 

Now every man who goes out on the 
firing line to preach the gospel of in- 
surance, needs an advertising or public- 
ity system to help back up his own 
personal efforts. A solicitor should ap- 
preciate that business is “war.” In war- 


fare an army is made up of very many 


important groups. There are the In- 
fantry, the Cavalry, the Artillery, the 
Engineers, the Medical Department, the 
Commissary Department, the Air Serv- 
ice and last, but not least, the General 
Staff, who plan and who are responsible 
for the success or failure of the cam- 
paign. 

An insurance solicitor then should 
consider himself an “army.” He 
should not depend primarily on his own 
legs and personal . solicitation efforts. 
These are, of course, more important 
than anything else, for it is the “face 
to face” effort which makes the pros- 
pect sign up, but “Familiarity Breeds 
Business” and a list of live prospects 
reached persistently and everlastingly 
month in and month out by mail, is a 
factor important enough never to be 
neglected. 

It is seldom easy to call on a strang- 
er—a man who has never given any 
evidence of being interested in your 
proposition and who perhaps has never 
even heard of you or your company, 
but if through regular and persistent 
effort you have placed in his hands 


tion. Thus acquaintance and a smile 
is apt to arouse favorable buying re- 
sponse, where cold argument is power- 
less. There is probably not a married 
man in the country who depended en- 
tirely on personal calls in his efforts 
to get the village belle to say “yes.” 
He realized that personal solicitation 
was absolutely necessary, but he never 
neg’ected a by-mail system to help keep 
her mind focused on his particular line 
of “Goods.” 

So let me say again that in the sue- 
cessful solicitation of any form of insur- 
ance “trifles” are not only helpful, but 
very necessary and the insurance man 
who gets together a list of live pros- 
pects in his community and who keeps 
them regularly and persistently advised 
of the fact that he is in the insurance 
profession and wants their business, 
will be able to give “cards and spades” 
to the man who merely runs his legs 
off in his efforts to see the most per- 
sons per day. 

Such personal calls must never be 
neglected, for they are eventually what 
produces the signed contract, but the 


A LETTER TO MY SON. 


My dear Son:—You write you have finally decided to enter the insurance 


business as a field representative. 


This is good news, for I think you are adapted for the work, and I know 
personally a number of men who have made very substantial successes in this line 


of endeavor. 


It will give you, among other things, a splend‘d opportunity to develop still 
further those excellent Persuasive Qualities which I believe you possess. 

And I am assured that the business of persuading men to protect their prop- 
erty and prosperity—their families and loved ones—through wise insurance, is an 


excellent occupation. 


It occurs to me that perhaps you are still young enough to be willing to ac- 
cent a little good-natured fatherly advice on the subject of your launching your- 
self in a business career, so I cannot refrain from including it in my letter. 

First of all, then, Son, let Faith be your watchword. ‘ 

Faith;—a wonderful word which, rightly interpreted and properly cultivated, 
begets Enthusiasm, without which I believe no great success in any line can be 


attained. 


To this I would add. Integrity in all your dealings; Integrity, which is the 


concrete foundation of Human Character. 
ge (which you will naturally constantly acquire). Hard Work 


Add Knowl 


and Seriousness of Purpose, and you can exclaim, like the Count in Dumas’ great 


romance, “The world is mine.” 


One other thing: You will each working day meet and interview men; men 
like yourself, men near-like yourself, and men as unlike yourself as it is possible 
to be—as my old nursery rhyme has it, “Rich man, poor man, beggar man, thief” 
—but to reach them, whatever their position. temperament, race or creed, there 
is one trait that you must cultivate, for all will respond to it, and that is— 


Sincerity. 


Sincerity presents no alibis, owns no disguises, employs no camouflage. 

Sincerity is a Flame—an eternal gleaming meteor, which like a Beacon Light, 
silvers a path across dark and troubled waters to the safe anchorage of Success. 

A man may be uneducated, unlettered and untravelled—he may, like Abe 
Lincoln. be homelv. awkward and uncouth—he may lack all the graces common to 
his kind—yet if. like Lincoln. he possesses the Sincerity of Honest Purpose, the 


world will take due notice of his sneech. 


There. Son. I am throuch; a brief sermon indeed. and yet enouch. 
So “these few precepts,” as Polonius savs, “see thou character.” 


Ever affectionately yours. 


items of interest previous to your call, 
you will have built up a long distance 
acquaintance, which, nine times out of 
ten will at the time of your call result 
in his saying something like this, “Ah 
yes Mr. Smith, I am familiar with your 
proposition through the persistence of 
your direct-by-mail efforts. Sit down, 
I feel acquainted with you already.” 
In other words, business should at all 
times be “courted,” for courting a girl 
and getting business are a good deal 
alike. The goods or service may be 
judged on their merits, but it is often 
necessary to use a Reminder—some- 
thing that will look after your interests 
while the Other Fellow is working the 
claim. The cost, value and form of 
policy are important, but logic was born 
a milion years after kindliness of ac- 


C. W. 


intelligent and carefully planned “tri- 
fles,” which regularly and persistently 
month after month greet the prospect's 
eye, are not to be sneezed at by any 
man or any company who desires to 
reap the one hundred per cent of final 
reward. 

Many insurance men believe in this 
theory and many attempt it, but their 
efforts are not infrequently anaemic 
and ill considered and not one time in 4 
thousand are they ever consistently and 
persistently carried out over a long 
period. y 

You, the reader, undoubtedly have 
purchased and intend to purchase, Va 
rious luxuries or commodities, pianos. 
talking machines, typewriters, sets of 
standard authors, insurance service, in- 
vestments, etc., and you will doubtless 
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agree with me that whenever the sales- 
man has made himself familiar by mail 
with his proposition, you are much 
more likely to give him attention and 
a courteous interview when he reaches 
your Office. 

In my own business I have a list of 
several thousand prospective customers 
who are apprised regularly through the 
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nia.ls that my office is organized and is 
functioning for the purpose of supp’y- 
ing them with sales media. Very fre- 
quently I have letters from these peo- 
ple acknowledging the receipt of my 
personal messages and when I call on 
any of them, even though they are 
strangers to me and { have to send my 
card to their private office, | am almost 
always sure of an interview and a 


friendly handshake and perhaps my 
business is not altogether unlike that 
of imsurance, in that my customers can 
get along without my services and fur- 
ther, that they are constantly being 
solicited by others, 

Wouldn’t it be curious if such intel'i- 
gent and long continued publicity ef- 


forts such as I have indicated should 
fail to acquaint prospects in a friendly 
manner with one’s business and it is 
when you have, through long intelligent 
and persistent effort, made folks famil- 
iar with your business that they grad- 
ually begin to pleasantly associate 
your name with your occupation.” 


Can a Woman Sell Fire Insurance? 





By A Prominent Woman Agent 


More than a score of years ago, in a 
large town in Pennsylvania, I started 
to try to sell fire insurance. At that 
time it was an unusual thing in this 
conservative community for a woman to 
engage in any other gainful occupation 
than school teaching, clerking or sten- 
ography, and it was with considerable 
trepidation that I undertook it. 

I consulted several large insurers of 
my acquaintance, one of whom replied: 
“While I think you have brains enough 
to be an insurance agent and can easily 
do what Mr. Jones or Mr. Smith (nam- 
ing local insurance agents) are doing 
as well as they are doing it, I would 
prefer to place my insurance with a 
man.” Others were doubtful, only two 
giving me any encouragement. I might 
add that the two latter gave me no rea] 
help when the die was cast, while the 
first discouraging adviser has proven 
one of my most valued patrons all 
through these years. Notwithstanding 
this dubious advice, I decided to try 
my luck, as failure seemed little worse 
than no attempt. When I made the 
plunge I knew absolutely nothing about 
insurance, never having seen but one 
policy before I secured my State license 
and not even knowing that records of 
each policy must be kept. 

After some conference with a few of 
the leading local agents, I proceeded to 
try to secure the agency of a company, 
so that I could become a member of 
the local board of underwriters. A line 
of $40,000 on a difficult special hazard 
wus offered me, if I could care for it, 
but until I became a member of the lo- 


cal board the agents would not broker 
with me, and, until I secured the agency 
of a company, I could not become a 
member of the board. It looked as if 
I might be check-mated, but as I had 
almost a month until the expiration of 
the line which I wished to broker, I 
proceeded in the attempt to secure a 
company. 

I had a friend who was special agent 
for a large company which already had 
several agencies in the town. I asked 
him if he would let me have an agency 
of his company, (not then knowing the 
evils of multiple agencies). He kindly 
consented to do so under certain condi- 
tions, but was so deliberate in his ac- 
tion, that, ere he placed his agency with 
me, through the courtesy of a friend, 
one or two other companies had offered 
their agencies and I was supplied with 
a company, admitted to the local board, 
and placed my first large (7?) line. 

This made the local agents take no- 
tice that I was in business, possibly to 
stay, and I proceeded to try to sell 
some insurance. My kind patrons could 
better tell of my very green and timid 
approaches to them, but I can tell of 
their almost uniform courtesy and 
kindness. My companies thought I 
would be given a few genteel dwelling 
and furniture lines and possibly an at- 
tempt would be made to unload the 
“skates” on me. Of the latter the 
special agents of the companies seldom 
failed to warn me. My business has, 
however, developed along the lines of 
special hazards. 

It was a serious question whether the 
insuring public at that time would look 
with approval upon a woman agent, but 
twenty years of serving them has con- 
vinced me that whatever their feelings 
then, there is no disapproval now. 


Everywhere I go I meet with the most 
courteous consideration and almost in- 
variably both the small and large pa- 
trons increase their orders as occasion 
permits. It seems to me, aside from 
certain business, lodge, and family 
connections which often switch insur- 
ance orders to mediocre or incompetent 
agents, the average insurer wants com- 
petent service and care for his inter- 
ests and is as willing to accept that 
from a woman as from a man. 











Pearce’s Clever Letter 
To Business Executives 











R. N. M. M. Pearce, president of Neil 
Pearce & Company, insurance brokers 
and average adjusters, New York, ran 
the following letter in a daily paper a 
few weeks ago: 

To 

Executive Officers, 

All Branches of Commerce. 
Gentlemen :— 


Most executives give a great deal of 
attention to the question of costs and 
pride themselves on keeping their over- 
head charges down to a minimum. 

But, strangely enough, many execu- 
tives do not pay much, if any, attention 
to the costs and adequacy of their in- 
surance protection, It is an indubitable 
fact that insurances effected are fre- 
quently not as fully protective as they 
should be, especially marine coverage 
of inward and outward shipments. In- 
surance is a highly technical subject, 
and its cost affects your competitive 
business. 

We are thoroughly experienced ma- 
rine and general insurance brokers and 
are prepared to advise you regarding 
all insurances as to whether you are 
adequately protected, as to ambiguous 
clauses in your policies and as to your 
rates and claims, outstanding or other- 
wise. 

The Executive Officers of this Cor- 
poration are trained insurance experts 
of an unusual calibre, and it will be to 
your advantage to consult us relative 
to your insurance problems. 

Thanking you in anticipation of your 
consideration, 

Yours very truly, 
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Service as Seen by a Veteran Agent 
By Robert M. Coyle, Philadelphia 


Possibly the strangest business in 
the world is that of an insurance agent 
in a smal] town or an insurance broker 
in a large one, 

At the first look, it would seem that 
both were barnacles or leeches on the 
general business of the country, for 
why should a commission be paid or 
why should there even be salaried 
salesmen to sell a commodity like in- 
surance to owners who know they 
should be insured and who, if they 
wanted any other thing, would go to the 
store where it was sold, buy the amount 
needed, and if the terms were cash, 
pay cash down, and if the store did not 
deliver, would carry the purchase home. 

But this is not the way the insurance 
business is done, and it probably never 
will be the way because very few peo- 
ple do the obvious thing, and the great 
bulk of insurance is sold by salesmen 
who are known either as agents or 
brokers, and what is the result? Why, 
down deep in his heart the broker 
knows that so far as rate is concerned, 
he cannot beat a competent competitor 
because the better class of insurance 
figure the rates from the 
same bases; then the live agent or 
broker has to look around for 
thing else in the way of an argument 
to induce people to trade with him, and 
he begins to taik “service,” and he 
talks this so much that the word is 
worn almost to as bad a frazzle as is 
the word “psychological.” 

To come right down to it, what is the 
service an insurance agent or broker 
can render his client or customer? It 
surely does not mean keeping him sup- 
plied with calendars and blotters at the 
expense of some insurance company. 
It does mean that if carried to the ex- 
treme limit which some agents and 
brokers claim they carry their c‘ients’ 
interests, there would not be a cent of 
profit left in the business for the agent 
or broker. 

Should Be Acquainted With All Lines 

In the first place, an agent or a brok- 
er should know the insurance business. 
He should be acquainted with nearly all 
lines, or if not, he should know where 
to get acquainted with them. 

There is a tendency now, and a good 
one, to restrict the granting of licenses 
by the State insurance department to 
people who are utterly ignorant of the 
form of insurance for which they are 
asking to be licensed by the State, and 
the insurance commissioner of the 
State of Pennsylvania is going along 
the right lines when he insists that at 
least an insurance broker of agent 
should be able to stand an examination 
which would indicate that he had read 
the standard torm of policy and the 
state insurance laws. Of course, if an 
agent or broker has not at least a su- 
perficial knowledge of the business, he 
is badly handicapped against competitors 
and also is a menace to the public. 

I remember, years ago, a man here 
who had a very large acquaintance 
among manufacturers and wholesalers 
came to grief financially, and as was 
the habit in those days, drifted into 


companies 


some- 


the insurance business. One day I was 
talking to one of the best known and 
largest. brokers in Philadelphia at that 
time, and he said to me “I tell you 
what, that man, Tom Jones is the most 
wonderful salesman I have ever seen, 
und if he knew the insurance business, 
he would give us pretty keen competi- 
tion,” 

that the in- 
various 


It seems to be evident 
surance commissioners of the 
States are not going to license peop'e 
who do not know at least the begin- 
nings of the insurance business and 
who do not offer something in the way 
of service which their customers should 
expect to receive and have a right to 


receive. 


Fire Insurance Mainstay of General In- 
surance Office 

Of course, the mainstay of any office 

doing a general insurance business is 

that of fire insurance, and the kind of 
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service which a customer has the right 
would include not only the 
knowledge necessary to secure the low- 
est rate, but also to know when the 
lowest rate was obtained; then to see 
that the place was properly surveyed 
and a record kept of this survey in the 
office, together with photographs and 
enough data to be able to supply in- 
formation sufficient to make a c'‘aim, 
should the property be totally de- 
stroyed. 


to expect 


An addition to the above would be 
the drawing of a proper form of con- 
tract, getting the most liberal terms 
possible from the companies for the 
customer, and then knowing the method 
of the adjustment of losses,—how far 
the rights of the insured go and how 
far the rights of the companies go,—to- 
gether with the service of helping the 
insured to make up and present to the 
companies a proper statement of Toss. 

If the above be carried out conscien- 
tiously, 1 think at least there would be 
little profit in the business for the first 
year, and the second year the profit 
would be very small to either the ag- 
ent or the broker. It then depends on 


how much of this service the insured 
is going to get. 

I once had an insured whose policies 
were turned over to me for examina- 
tion and I was told to make them right. 
After having rewritten and rebated the 
policies, I handed him back about 
$1,600, and | perfectly satisfied 
with the commissions I had made, but 
he insisted on sending me a check for 
$80, which he said was not in payment 
but was a token of his thankfulness and 
he remarked that he always did say 
a broker should be paid by the insured 
I have not 


was 


and not by the companies, 
had very many customers of that kind. 

One president of a bank told me one 
day that he considered insurance com- 
panies were that they 
would take his money on his household 
furniture and let him any 
amount he was willing to pay for with- 
out their knowing what he had in his 
house. I asked him how he would get 
that “Wel, that is 


dishonest in 


insure for 


he said: 


over and 


part of the service the company should 


render.” I said to him: “I suppose you 
carry insurance for about $20,000 on 


your furniture,” which he said was cor. 
rect and a good guess. I said: ‘“‘Then 
you pay for your insurance about $160 
for five years,’ and he said, “1 
Then | said, “You think the insurance 
company should give you the service 
of sending out to make an inventory of 
the contents of your house.” He said 
“Yes.” “Do you know that an 
inventory of your house 
not far from $200 to make, but I sup- 
pose any company in the business would 
be glad to make the inventory and add 
it to the cost of the insurance.” 

This is only a sample of what is ex- 
pected of us by some people. 

Service is all right to advertise but 
very few insurance brokers agents 
deliver the goods in the wa, the in- 
sured should have them and in the way 
the honest broker or agent knows it 
should be done. 


do.” 


I said: 


would cost 














Danger of Non-Concurrence When 











Co-Insurance Conditions Are Present | 
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A Company was recently asked by a 
prominent agent to give the theory 
upon which it base the appor- 
tionment. of the folowing 
conditions: 


Sound Value 
Loss and Damage 
Company “A” insures with 
% value clause 
Company “B” insures with 
80% Co-insurance clause 
The reply was.as follows: 
We should figure the liability of 
Company “A” to be 2500/5500ths of 
%ths of $4,963.64 or......... $1,692.16 
end the liability of Company 
“B” to be 3000/5500ths' of 
kt Oe ae aires a yeas eae 


would 


loss under 


$4 963.64 
4,963.64 


2,500.00 


3,000.00 


2,707.44 


PIN Siren ave eine ce deta $4,399.60 
It follows of course that the insured 
would lose the difference between 
$4,963.64 and $4,399.60 according to de- 
cisions handed down by the Court of 
Appeals of New York in the celebrated 
case of Farmers Feed Co. vs. Scottish 
Union & National Insurance Co. 173, 
N. Y. 241, and by the Supreme Court 
of Wisconsin in the case of Stephen- 
son vs. Agricultural Ins. Co. 116 Wis. 
277, which, by a singular coincidence, 
were rendered the same day. 

The whole amount of insurance is 
not affected by ‘the presence of a co- 
insurance clause or three-quarter value 
clause, or any other restrictive provi- 
sion, which means that the face of the 
various policies must be taken as the 
basis of contribution, irrespective of 
the presence or absence of restrictive 
provisions. 


In the Farmers Feed Company case 
some of the policies contained the 
80 per cent co-insurance clause and 
others: did not. The insured virtually 
took the position that the loss which 
accrued to them by reason of the opera- 
tion of the coinsurance clause in one 
set of policies should be borne by the 


companies whose policies did not con- 
tain the provision, but 
our Court of Appeals rejected this doc. 
trine and, as above stated, the Supreme 
Court of Wisconsin did likewise, and in 
the writer's opinion very properly so. 
Believing as we do in the fundamen- 
tal soundness of the two decisions 
above referred to, you can readily per- 
ceive that we cannot make wny appor- 
tionment in the case submitted by you 
other than that above outlined. 


One of the best things contained in 
both the old and new New York Stand- 
ard policies igs not in the policies at all 
but on the back thereof and reads as 
follows: 

“It is important that the written 
portions of all policies covering on 
the same property read exactly alike. 
If they do not, they should be made 
uniform at once.” 

A property owner may be fully in- 
sured in the aggregate, but if his poli- 
cies contain different kinds of restrict- 
ive provisions he may under certain 
conditions (as in the example under 
consideration) be unable to collect his 
entire loss. The most frequent cases 
of this kind which we come across in 
this city are where some policies con- 
tain the 80 per cent co-insurance c'ause 
with the average distribution clause, 
and others contain the 80 per cent co- 
insurance clause without the average 
distribution clause. This condition 
not infrequently entails a loss upon the 
insured. If one set of policies con- 
tains the average distribution clause 
all of them should. 


To put the same situation in another 
way the claimant, though apparently 
fully insured may be caught between 
the upper and nether millstones of co- 
insurance and contribution and be un- 
der the necessity of standing a portion 
of the loss himself, if he has specific 
insurance covering on two or more 
items subject to the 80 per cent co- 
insurance clause and blanket insurance 
covering all the items subject to the 
100 per cent co-insurance clause. 

Nonconcurrence in any form is dan- 
gerous when co-insurance conditions 
are present in the policies, 


co-insurance 
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Service as Seen by a Veteran Agent 
By Robert M. Coyle, Philadelphia 


Possibly the strangest business in 
the world is that of an insurance agent 
in a small town or an insurance broker 
in a large one. 

At the first look, it would seem that 
both were barnacles or leeches on the 
general business of the country, for 
why should a commission be paid or 
why should there even be salaried 
salesmen to sell a commodity like in- 
surance to owners who know they 
should be insured and who, if they 
wanted any other thiag, would go to the 
store where it was sold, buy the amount 
needed, and if the terms were cash, 
pay cash down, and if the store did not 
deliver, would carry the purchase home. 

But this is not the way the insurance 
business is done, and it probably never 
will be the way because very few peo- 
ple do the obvious thing, and the great 
bulk of insurance is sold by salesmen 
who are known either as agents or 
brokers, and what is the result? Why, 
down deep in his heart the broker 
knows that so far as rate is concerned, 
he cannot beat a competent competitor 
because the better class of insurance 
companies figure the rates from the 
same bases; then the live agent or 
broker has to look around for some- 
thing else in the way of an argument 
to induce people to trade with him, and 
he begins to talk “service,” and he 
talks this so much that the word is 
worn almost to as bad a frazzle as is 
the word “psychological.” 

To come right down to it, what is the 
service an insurance agent or broker 
can render his client or customer? It 
surely does not mean keeping him sup- 
plied with calendars and blotters at the 
expense of some insurance company. 
It does mean that if carried to the ex- 
treme limit which some agents and 
brokers claim they carry their c‘ients’ 
interests, there would not be a cent of 
profit left in the business for the agent 
or broker. 

Should Be Acquainted With All Lines 

In the first place, an agent or a brok- 
er should know the insurance business. 
He should be acquainted with nearly all 
lines, or if not, he should know where 
to get acquainted with them. 

There is a tendency now, and a good 
one, to restrict the granting of licenses 
by the State insurance department to 
people who are utterly ignorant of the 
form of insurance for which they are 
asking to be licensed by the State, and 
the insurance commissioner of the 
State of Pennsylvania is going along 
the right lines when he insists that at 
least an insurance broker or agent 
should be able to stand an examination 
which would indicate that he had read 
the standard form of policy and the 
state insurance laws. Of course, if an 
agent Or broker has not at least a gsu- 
perficial knowledge of the business, he 
is badly handicapped against competitors 
and also is a menace to the public. 

I remember, years ago, a man here 
who had a very large acquaintance 
among manufacturers and wholesalers 
came to grief financially, and as was 
the habit in those days, drifted into 


the insurance business. One day I was 
talking to one of the best known and 
largest. brokers in Philadelphia at that 
time, and he said to me “I tell you 
what, that man, Tom Jones is the most 
wonderful salesman I] have ever seen, 
and if he knew the insurance business, 
he would give us pretty keen competi- 
tion,” 

It seems to be evident that the in- 
surance commissioners of the various 
States are not going to license people 
who do not know at least the begin- 
nings of the insurance business and 
who do not offer something in the way 
of service which their customers should 
expect to receive and have a right to 


receive. 


Fire Insurance Mainstay of General In- 
surance Office 

Of course, the mainstay of any office 

doing a general insurance business is 

that of fire insurance, and the kind of 
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service which a customer has the right 
to expect would include not only the 
knowledge necessary to secure the low- 
est rate, but also to know when the 
lowest rate was obtained; then to see 
that the place was properly surveyed 
end a record kept of this survey in the 
office, together with photographs and 
enough data to be able to supply in- 
formation sufficient to make a c!aim, 
should the property be totally de- 
stroyed., 

An addition to the above would be 
the drawing of a proper form of con- 
tract, getting the most liberal terms 
possible from the companies for the 
customer, and then knowing the method 
of the adjustment of losses,—how far 
the rights of the insured go and how 
far the rights of the companies go,—to- 
gether with the service of helping the 
insured to make up and present to the 
companies a proper statement of Toss. 

If the above be carried out conscien- 
tiously, I think at least there would be 
little profit in the business for the first 
year, and the second year the profit 
would be very small to either the ag- 
ent or the broker. It then depends on 


how much of this service the insured 
is going to get. 

I once had an insured whose policies 
were turned over to me for examina- 
tion and I was told to make them right. 
After having rewritten and rebated the 
policies, I handed him back about 
$1,600, and I was perfectly satisfied 
with the commissions I had made, but 
he insisted on sending me a check for 
$80, which he said was not in payment 
but was a token of his thankfulness and 
he remarked that he always did say 
a broker should be paid by the insured 
and not by the companies. I have not 
had very many customers of that kind. 

One president of a bank told me one 
day that he considered insurance com- 
panies they 
would take his money on his household 
furniture and let him insure for any 
amount he was willing to pay for with- 
out their knowing what he had in his 
house. I asked him how he would get 
over that and he said: “Wel, that is 


were dishonest in that 


part of the service the company should 
render.” I said to him: “I suppose you 
carry insurance for about $20,000 on 
your furniture,” which he said was cor. 
rect and a good guess. I said: “Then 
you pay for your insurance about $160 
for five years,’ and he said, “I do.” 
Then I said, “You think the insurance 
company should give you the service 
of sending out to make an inventory of 
the contents of your house.” He said 
“Yes.” I said: “Do you know that an 
inventory of your house would cost 
not far from $200 to make, but I sup- 
pose any company in the business would 
be glad to make the inventory and add 
it to the cost of the insurance.” 

This is only a sample of what is ex- 
pected of us by some people. 

Service is all right to advertise but 
very few insurance brokers agents 
deliver the goods in the wa, the in- 
sured should have them and in the way 
the honest broker or agent knows it 
should be done. 











Danger of Non-Concurrence When 


Co-Insurance Conditions Are Present 











A Company was recently asked by a 
prominent agent to give the theory 
upon which it would base the appor- 
tionment.of loss under the folowing 
conditions: 


Sound Value 
Loss and Damage ........ 
Company “A” insures with 
% value clause ......... 
Company “B” insures with 
80% Co-insurance clause 
The reply was.as follows: 
We should figure the liability of 
Company “A” to be 2500/5500ths of 
%ths of $4,963.64 or......... $1,692.16 
end the liability of Company 
“B” to be 3000/5500ths' of 
IN EE are cure ia Gidea ed us 


$4 963.64 
4,963.64 


2,500.00 


3,000.00 


2,707.44 


PONE: ois.o40 as ueie Se $4,399.60 


It follows of course that the insured 
would lose the difference between 
$4,963.64 and $4,399.60 according to de- 
cisions handed down by the Court of 
Appeals of New York in the celebrated 
case of Farmers Feed Co. vs. Scottish 
Union & National Insurance Co. 173, 
N. Y. 241, and by the Supreme Court 
of Wisconsin in the case of Stephen- 
son vs. Agricultural Ins. Co. 116 Wis. 
277, which, by a singular coincidence, 
were rendered the same day. 

The whole amount of insurance is 
not affected by the presence of a co- 
insurance clause or three-quarter value 
clause, or any other restrictive provi- 
sion, which means that the face of the 
various policies must be taken as the 
basis of contribution, irrespective of 
the presence or absence of restrictive 
provisions. 


In the Farmers Feed Company case 
some of the policies contained the 
80 per cent co-insurance clause and 
others: did not. The insured virtually 
took the position that the loss which 
accrued to them by reason of the opera- 
tion of the coinsurance clause in one 
set of policies should be borne by the 


companies whose policies did not con- 
tain the co-insurance provision, but 
our Court of Appeals rejected this doc- 
trine and, as above stated, the Supreme 
Court of Wisconsin did likewise, and in 
the writer's opinion very properly so. 

Believing as we do in the fundamen- 
tal soundness of the two decisions 
above referred to, you can readily per- 
ceive that we cannot make wny appor- 
tionment in the case submitted by you 
other than that above outlined. 

One of the best things contained in 
both the old and new New York Stand- 
ard policies is not in the policies at all 
but on the back thereof and reads as 
fol ows: 

“It is important that the written 
portions of all policies covering on 
the same property read exactly alike. 
If they do not, they should be made 
uniform at once.” 

A property owner may be fully in- 
sured in the aggregate, but if his poli- 
cies contain different kinds of restrict- 
Ive provisions he may under certain 
conditions (as in the example under 
consideration) be unable to collect his 
entire loss. The most frequent cases 
of tiis kind which we come across in 
this city are where some policies con- 
tain the 80 per cent co-insurance c'ause 
with the average distribution clause, 
and others contain the 80 per cent co- 
insurance clause without the average 
distribution clause. This condition 
not infrequently entails a loss upon the 
insured. If one set of policies con- 
tains the average distribution clause 
all of them should. 

To put the same situation in another 
way the claimant, though apparently 
fully insured may be caught between 
the upper and nether millstones of co- 
insurance and contribution and be un- 
der the necessity of standing a portion 
of the loss himself, if he has specific 
insurance covering on two or more 
items subject to the 80 per cent co- 
insurance clause and blanket insurance 
covering all the items subject to the 
100 per cent co-insurance clause. 

Nonconcurrence in any form is dan- 
gerous when co-insurance conditions 
are present in the policies, 
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A Farm Underwriting Questionnaire 





C. G. Thompson, of Marion, Ky., Answers Questions Which Up-to- 


Date Agent in Rural 


C. G. Thompson, an agent of the Hart 
ford in Marion, Ky., won the first prize 
offered by the Hartford for the best 
answers to the Hartford’s questionnaire 
on farm fire insurance. Here are the 
questions and Mr. Thompson’s winning 
answers: 

Questionnaire on Farm Rate Card 


1. How many acres must a plat of 
ground contain to be classed as “farm 
property?” 

A. Three. 

Q. If a man occupies and manages his 
father’s farm would the tenant charge 
apply on the buildings? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What is the minimum premium on 
a farm policy? 

A. $2. 

Q. How long may a note given in pay- 
ment of a cash or single premium policy 
run? 

A. Twelve months with interest at 6 
per cent. Interest to be waived if paid 
within ninety days. 

Q. Is the company liable for loss or 
damage to rubberroid, composition or 
felt-roll roofing on any building, caused 
by tornado, fire or lightning? 

A. Liable for loss by fire or lightning, 
but not liable for loss by tornado or 
wind. 

Q. When buildings have two or more 
kinds of roofing, metal and shingle, 
what rate applies? 

A. Rate applies as of the lower grade 
—shingle. 

Q. How would you class a building of 


District Must Know 


concrete block, without brick facing, or 
brick veneer construction? 

A. Classed as frame. 

Q. If a farm is under the care of a 
superintendent or foreman, how much 
time must the owner spend on the farm 





C. G. THOMPSON 


in order to prevent the application of 
the tenant charge? 


A. Nine months of each year. 
Q. When there are tenant or hired 


help houses on a farm, whose “home” 
place is occupied by the owner, in what 
cases does the tenant charge apply? 

A. In all cases except on servant 
houses in the same yard with owner’s 
residence. 

Q. What rate is charged on a build- 
ing and its contents when steam power 
is used within 75 feet of it? 

A. A minimum rate of $3. 


Questionnaire on Farm Underwriting 
Q. In writing a policy on household 
goods, is a full description of the house 
in which the goods are kept necessary? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In taking an application from a 
tenant on household goods, what per 
cent of the value does the Hartford al- 
low you to insure? 

A. 50 per cent. 

Q. Is it ever permissible to write 
more insurance on household goods 
than on the house? 

A. No. 

Q. When a house is in such bad re- 
pair that you wil] not insure it can the 
household goods be written? 

A. No. 


Q. Will the Hartford insure house- 


hold goods which are in storage on 
farm? 

A. No. 

Q. Will the Hartford insure hay in 


stacks against windstorm? 

A. No. 

Q. What is 
which can 
$1.24 rate? 

A. $500. 

Q. What per cent of the property in- 
sured can be written on hay at the 
$1.24 rate? 

A. 10 per cent. 

Q. Is it good underwriting to cover 
hay only, when the insured has other 


the maximum amount 
be written on hay at the 


personality which he refuses to pro- 
tect? 

A. No. 

Q. What has been the experience 
from an underwriting standpoint of a 
farm policy which insures only build- 
ings and not personal property—profit- 
able or unprofitable? 

A. Unprofitable. 





PLAY THE GAME 





Advice of J. F. Van Riper Is That Field 
Men Win Agent’s Favor 
Legitimately 





J. F. Van Riper, of the Norwich Un- 
ion, who has delivered many inspira- 
tional addresses to insurance men the 
past year, said in one of these talks 
his subject being “brotherhood”: 

“You can in your daily intercourse 
with your colleagues and competitors 
reveal the true and vital spirit of broth- 
erhood by avoiding those acts that will 
create suspicion and distrust or that 
smack of mean advantage. Don’t try 
to impress the agent or the public with 
the idea that your company is the only 
one conducted upon the principles of 
eternal justica while all others are 
publicans and sinners. Don’t try to 
buy your way into an agent’s favor by 


giving him unjustified or unreasonable 
time for payment of his accounts and 
thus cultivate one of the most perni- 
cious practices in the agency system. 
Such an act not only throws obstacles 
in the way of your colleagues who are 
striving for correct practices in this 
and other matters, but in many in- 
stances it wins only the contempt of 
the agent who knows and respects 
what is right in such things.” 
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A Sunny Philosopher is Colonel Cunningham 





Brilliant Epigrams of Former Glens Falls President Give Comfort 
and Inspiration to Thousands 


The happy philosophy of Colonel John 
L. Cunningham, for many years presi- 
dent of the Glens Falls Insurance Com- 
pany, has been widely read in the United 
States. Colonel Cunningham’s knack for 
paragraphing and writing epigrams would 
have made him famous in the literary 
world had he decided to make that his 
life work. His sayings have been printed 
in “Now and Then,” a publication sent 
out by the Glens Falls and sometime ago 
gathered together in a book which has 
given considerable pleasure. The Eastern 
Underwriter reproduces herewith some 
of the best samples of this sunny philo- 
sopher’s work: 

The hard worker is likely to secure 
a larger commission income than the 
underwriting genius. 





Some think money of little import- 
ance so long as their credit is good. 


There are times when you may open 
your eyes wide but must keep your 
mouth shut tight. 


There is very little difference be- 
tween doing what you like and liking 
what you do. 





Logic proves or disproves things, but 
doesn’t accomplish them. 


Quick payment is a bad supplement 
to a liberal unadjusted settlement of a 
loss. 


Those always complaining fail to get 
sympathy. 


Voluntary inertia seems to be taking 
the place of old fashioned laziness. 





“My son, how would you like to be 


an insurance man like Uncle James, 
when you grow up?” 

















COL. J. L. CUNNINGHAM 


“Couldn’t I be an insurance man with- 
out being very much like Uncle James?” 





“] can’t afford it,” is said to be a 
stingy man’s excuse, but it doesn’t tend 
to bankruptcy. 


Happiness is about as cheap as any- 
thing we know of, but many are too 
rich to have it. 





The good effect of judicious counsel 
is often lost by too much iteration, as 
a chemical precipitate is redissolved 
by an excess of the precipitating agent. 





There is a big difference in spending 
money right and in spending it right 
and left. 


Carefulness may not always prevent 
accident, but is not likely to cause one. 





Many a man is carried out feet first 
because he rushed in headlong. 


If I were an automobilist, I'd rather 
wait a minute at a railroad crossing 
than forever in a cemetery. 


—_————_ 


Many who don’t believe in gambling 
bet their lives every day by some bit 
of fool carelessness. 


Business has no 
have to crank it. 


self-starter—you 





It is no special compliment these 
days to tell your wife that she is dearer 
than ever—every darned thing is. 





Learning by the mistakes of others 
will save you from making the same 
mistakes yourself. 





It is all right enough for people to 
say what they think, but such people 
think such disagreeable things. 





Luxuries are things which others can 
do without. 


When a wise man sees an oppor- 
tunity he seizes it. 


Whether a telephone is a time-saver 
or not, depends upon who calls you up. 





A big essential to business success 
is to foresee and provide for the un- 
expected and it is really wonderful how 
largely the present-day growing variety 
of insurance can ‘be used to care for 
what may happen. 





Pay no attention to either abuse or 
flattery; the first can’t hurt you much, 
nor the second help you any. 





Success is expensive. It may not 
cost cash, but surely costs labor, pa- 
tience, persistence, endurance, and 
much of this sort. Are you willing to 
pay the price? 





Quick at the start is all right; but 
strong at the finish is more important. 


IVES’ RAIN ADS 

Henry W. Ives, of New York, has 
gotten more free advertising out of the 
fact that he has printed advertisements 
announcing that he will write “rain in- 
surance” than any other broker has re- 
ceived in New York in years. The idea 
seemed to appeal to editors because 
the baseball team owners could be pro- 
tected from loss in case of rain. 
Everybody knows about baseball, but 
no one knew about rain insurance; and 
the idea hit the public pleasantly. 

PARCEL POST INSURANCE 

There is a broker in William Street, 
New York, who writes more parcel 
post insurance than any other man in 
America, When he started writing this 
side-line he was successful; then he 
found himse'f pushing it; and now he 
finds it easy to write a large volume. 
It is just another case of finding a 
specialty and sticking to it. 








{ Harine Insurance Company” 
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The Insurance Agent and the Daily Paper 


How to Advertise a Local Agency 


Newspaper advertising ia good for a 
local insurance agency; so are circular 
letters, calendars and novelties, but 
greater than all of these recognized 
media for reaching the insuring public 
is the prompt and equitable settlement 
of claims. You may sign a/lvertising 
contracts with your local newspapers; 
you may use the mails regularly, and 
you may distribute calendars by the 
thousands, but if you do not take guod 
care of the losses, if you do not give the 
assured the best possible contract at 
the lowest rete consistent with such 
quality, and if you do not pay close 
attention to office detail ju general, 
then the money you spend 9n the direct 
advertising is mostly wasted. 

The Eastern Underwriter haa aske’ 
me to write an article on “How io Ai 
vertise a loval Agency.” My limited 
experience has: taught me that wien 
an assured it treated well in a ivss 
settlement he is pretty sura to tcll his 
friends about it, that when his rate is 
reduced o2 account of improvements 
suggested by an energetic agent he lets 
other people know about it and that 
when his policies are made ou, proper 
ly and necessary endorsements fur- 
nished him promptly he is quick to ap 
preciate that service. In otaer words 
genuine and unadulterated service ren- 
dered after the policy is deliverel is 
the most effective advertising asset 
that an agency can possibly have. 

Many agents look upon this kind of 
service as expensive advertising be- 
cause it requires considerable time to 
render it properly. They feel that they 
must devote the greater share of their 
available time to active soliciting, to 
the putting of new business on their 
books whether they can handle it right- 
ly or not, They seem to forget that a 
policy requires attention after it is 
written and that if they increase their 
volume 50 per cent they must increase 
their office facilities proportionately in 
order to give the assured that for which 
he has paid his premium-absolute pro- 
tection. 

There are agents who have the idea 
that their only business is to fill in the 
names and locations on the papers and 
to collect the premiums. 

There was once an agent who put the 
full co-insurance clause on fire insur- 
ance policies which should have been 
written “flat,” just to get the business. 
When one of his competitors asked him 
how he dared furnish assureds with 
such poor contracts, he replied: “Why, 
there is only one fire on a thousand 
policies, I'll take my chances.” That 
agent is now out of business. Business 
history is full of examples of such 
short-sighted people who do not last. 

Don’t spend money on direct adver- 
tising unless your commodity itself is 
worth selling and unless you are able 
to furnish necessary service in connec- 
tion with the sale. Certain automobiles 
are called “standard” for the reason 
that their parts are quickly available 
and skillful repair work on them is 





By Ernest A. Paviour, Rochester, N. Y. 


easily obtainable. The “standard” local 
agency is also the one which has the 
reputation of following its sales to the 
end—furnishing endorsements when re- 
quired, making necessary adjustments 
in the contract and then, when the loss 
occurs, putting the settlement through 
with speed and accuracy, That treat- 
ment will bring the office new business. 

Direct advertising bolsters up the 
sales but, of course, does not bring the 
same direct results as similar adver- 
tising in mercantile business. This is 


easily explained. There are no “bar- 
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gains” in fire or casualty insurance, In 
every community there are a certain 
number of agencies on the same basis 
as far as company strength and office 
reliability are concerned, Their rates 
are pretty generally the same. Accord- 
ingly, direct advertising offers no spe- 
cial inducement for the assured ‘to 
leave the office with which he has al- 
ready aligned himself. Of course, there 
is always the possibility of “getting the 
fellow” who is dissatisfied with lack of 
service in another agency and the per- 
son who has made no peru. - 


nection. 
Newspaper advertising ofte.. uelps 
the competing agents aS mucr as the 


agent who pays for the space. [he ad- 
vertisement may impel someone to vuy 
insurance, but he is likely to purchase 
it from his regular agent. Our office 
once ran a newspaper ad on burglary 
insurance, following a sensational rob- 
bery, when our agency was known prin- 
cipally as a fire insurance office. Sev- 
eral strong casualty agencies reaped 
more benefit from the advertisement 
than we who paid for it. Now, how- 
ever, we can get better results from 
casualty advertising because we are 
better known in that field. 

Co-operative newspaper advertising is 
the logical kind. Let the agencies of a 
city get together and run frequent ads 
under the signatures of all; then each 
office will participate in the results ac- 
cording to its established reputation for 
strength, reliability, etc. There is no 


/ 


reason why one or two agents alone 
should foot the newspaper advertising 
bills for all. 

Simple and direct appeals on circu- 





SOME PAVIOURISMS 


Genuine and_ unadulterated 
service is the most effective ad- 
vertising asset that an agency 
can possibly have. 

Some agents forget that a pol- 
Icy requires attention after it Is 
written. 

The “standard” agency Is the 
one which has the reputation of 
following its sales to the end. 

There are no “bargains” In fire 
or casualty insurance. 

Newspaper advertising often 
| helps the competing agents as 
| much as the agent who pays for 
| the space. 

Co-operative newspaper adver- 
tising is the logical kind. 

The success of direct-by-mail 
| advertising rests largely on the 
mailing list. 

Mailing lists, if not properly 
supervised, degenerate into ne- 
crologies. 

The best insurance inspiration 
comes from the insurance peri- 
odicals; read two or more of 
them regularly. 








lers, booklets, ete.. sent through the 
mails to a carefully-prepared and up- 
tothe-minute list of names. are effect- 
ive business stimulators. We have of- 


ten gotten direct results on direct-by- 
mail advertising. The success of this 
kind of an appeal rests to a great ex- 
tent on the character of your mailing 
list. In order to keep it up to date, it 
should be revised about three times a 
year. One never appreciates how peo- 
ple move about and die until he 
looks after a mailing list. Mailing lists, 
if not properly supervised, degenerate 
into necrologies. Moreover, the list, to 
be effective, should contain the names 
of people with whom you have some 
reason to expect to do business. Insur- 
ance is not as a rule sold to total 
strangers. 

Make Uncle Sam work for you. Use 
stuffers religiously. On mailing out a 
fire insurance renewal enclose a print- 
ed insert calling attention to automo- 
bile liability, burglary, or some other 
kind of insurance. We have sold a good 
many residence burglary policies to our 
fire customers in that way. 

No agent need expect to do effective 
advertising of any kind if he fails to 
keep up with the constant changes in 
the business. Rates, rules and proced- 
ure shift like the sands. What applies 
today may not apply tomorrow. The 
best insurance inspiration comes from 
the insurance periodicals. Read two 
or more of them regularly; you can’t 
fail to get good business-building sug- 
gestions. The agent who doesn’t read 
insurance papers is the agent who 
writes his policies by long hand, an- 
swers his correspondence after waiting 
periods of two weeks, pays his rebates 
any old time, delivers his renewals 
after their commencement dates and 
otherwise lags miles back of the great 
procession. 


Correct Methods of Accident 
and Health Selling as Seen by 
Dr. Harry M. Archer 


Dr, Harry M. Archer, chief surgeon 
and claim adjuster for the New York 
Branch Office, gave Aetna brokers and 
agents a talk on Accident and Health in- 
surance at one of the popular instruc- 
tion meetings held in that office. He 
showed the brokers how they can avoid 
much trouble for themselves by giving 
more attention to details. There is too 
much attention given to getting the 
application signed, he said, and a ten- 
dency to leave everything else to take 
care of itself, or of trusting that some- 
body else will take care of it. 

When brokers have difficulties with 
clients over claims, it is very often 
solely because, when the application 
was taken, the proper information was 
not conveyed to the company and to 
the insured. There has been too much 
haste upon the part of the broker in 
getting the business closed, 

For example, an applicant will say to 
a broker: “Oh, I haven’t time to make 
out that application now, let it go for 
a while.” The broker may come back 
with: “Why, all I want is your signa- 
ture, I'll take care of the rest.” Then, 
having procured the signature, he pro- 
ceeds to fill in the application to the 
best of his knowledge and the real 
facts come out only when there is a 
claim, 

It must be borne in mind that the as- 
sured knows not the slightest thing 
about the company’s requirements, the 
law, the contract, or anything else con- 
nected with the routine of the business. 
If the broker hasn’t had an opportunity 
to explain the contract fully the insured 


does not know what he has bought and 
may have entirely different ideas as to 
his protection. 

A prolific source of claim disputes is 
over the duties of occupation and the 
classification given the risk. This can 
always be avoided with a little care. 
The broker should not be afraid to tell 
an applicant that what he is about to 
sign may become one of the most im- 
portant of all his private papers, follow- 
ing death or injury. 

Not Properly Covered 

Another mistake Dr. Archer called 
attention to is the failure of brokers to 
follow up their old policyholders and in- 
crease their Accident and Health lines. 
Thousands of men will sign an applica- 
tion without giving a thought to the 
amount of the indemnity. They have 
never been educated to insure their 
time on the same basis as they would 
their house or their car. This is the 
broker’s fault. What good is a $25 a 
week policy to a man making $25,000 
a year? When such a man is shown 
that he is to have a policy paying him 
one or two hundred dollars a week if 
disabled and $100,000 to his benefic’ary 
if he is killed, he has more respect for 
his broker and for insurance as an in- 
stitution. 

It is wrong for brokers to let the 
public view Accident and Health insur- 
ance as a piker proposition when it is 
really just as important as any of their 
other business affairs. Besides, see 
what there is in it for the broker 
who will properly develop his field. 
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Why It Pays To Be An Aetna-izer 


The AZtna Agent has at his disposal the AZtna Multiple Lines, including 
all forms of Casualty, Life, Fire, Marine and Miscellaneous Insur- 
ance and Fidelity and Surety Bonds, which give him a great advan- 
tage over other sellers of insurance. 


AZtna Multiple Lines enable him to satisfy practically every insurance 
need of his clients with the assurance that each and every contract 
is backed by the same unquestionable financial strength and ac- 
companied by the same uniforinly satisfactory service. 


The A<tna Agent is, consequently, enabled to render a real assistance to 
his clients by considering their insurance problems as a whole, and 
by providing every kind of protection required with the certainty 
that their policies do not overlap and cause needless expense, or 
fail to meet and leave loopholes in their wall of protection. 


IT PAYS TO BE AN 4{TNA-IZER 
BECAUSE 


IT PAYS TO LL “&TNA-IZED 














Aetna Life Insurance Company 
Aetna Casualty and Surety Company 


Automobile Insurance Company 
of HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Sprinkler Leakage An Important Coverage 





By J. Harvey Patterson, Chairman Sprinkler Leakage Conference 


It is just as important that proper 
insurance protection against Sprinkler 
Leakage losses be provided as fire, 
liability, and other forms of insurance. 
Not only are there constantly small 
losses occurring but frequently disas- 
trous losses happen. Use and occu- 
pancy or business interruption insur- 
ance is covered under practically the 
same conditions as fire insurance, the 
form being mandatory. Legal liability, 
and profits and commissions are also 
written. Insurance can also be had to 
cover the cost of repairs to the equip- 
ment itself after a leakage occurs, and 
this is also important for in some cases 
the entire value of an equipment costing 
thousands of dollars has been destroyed 
by freezing. The Sprinkler Equipment 
itself is excluded from coverage by the 
policy conditions, and to be insured 
must be covered under a separate item 
and a standard rider. If a broker or 
agent thinks these matters unimport- 
ant, and neglects them, he may find 
that some competitor has gained a foot- 
hold on his business by se‘iing the pro- 
tection which he overlooked. 


Sprinkler Leakage Rates 


The rates for this class of insurance 
are made by two conferences, the East- 
ern Sprinkler Leakage Conference lo- 
cated in New York, and the Western 
Sprinkler Leakage Conference located 
in Chicago. One basis rate is used for 
Sole Occupancy Manufacturing Risks 
and another for Mercantile and Tenant 
Manufacturing Risks. The charges in 
the schedule are principally for stock 
stored in basements, non-standard floor 
construction, highly decorated finish 
(applies to building only), not properly 
protected against freezing, dry pipe 
sprinkler heads pendant, tanks not 
properly located or constructed, lack of 
maintenance, etc. Stocks of merchan- 
dise are divided into eight classes ac- 
cording to damageability, numbered 
from D1 to D8 inclusive. Credits are 
given for watchman with clock, auto- 
matic alarm, and supervisory service. 

Co-Insurance 

The schedule produces a flat rate 
which is subject to credits ranging from 
15 per cent for the 1 per cent co-insur- 
ance clause to $3.3 per cent for the use 
of the 90 per cent co-insurance clause. 
Formerly the rate cards showed the 
10 per cent co-insurance rate as the 
pivotal rate, but this was found to be 
misleading and was assumed as proper 
percentage of the value to carry in in- 
surance, and proved in many cases to 
be inadequate. The rates will now be 
published using the 25 per cent co-‘n- 
surance clause rate as the pivotal rate. 
Brokers and agents are urged to place 
Sprinkler Leakage insurance to at least 
25 per cent of the value in order to 
propefly protect their clients. 

Its Development and Leakage Hazards 

The development of the automatic 
sprinkler equipment is an interesting 
subject. Public fire protection has long 
since been developed to a high degree in 
this country, yet the burning waste is so 
enormous that it would soon sap the 
resources of a less wealthy country. 
A very iarge percentage of the build- 
ings are of poor construction and sus 


ceptible to quick destruction bv fire, 
and our fire carelessness is proverh‘l, 
and checked only in a small degree by 
laws or public sentiment. 

Some better remedy than the auto- 
matic sprinkler equipment for this 
great national waste is needed, but no 
more effective agent has been devised 
to extinguish or control a fire in its 
incipiency. The first form of sprink- 
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lers used in this country were perforat- 
ed pipes installed in Lowell, Mass., 
about 1852. The pipes were first ar- 
ranged to protect the roofs only, but 
later extended to the more hazardous 
portions of the mill. The valves were 
to be opened by hand, thus leaving its 
operation subject to human presence 
and carelessness, furthermore to reach 
the spot where water was needed to 
extinguish a fire the entire area cov- 
ered by the opened valve was flooded 
with water. The present automatic 
sprinkler equipment depends upon low 
fusing solder heads for its automatic 
operation, and the water flows only 
from such heads as are opened by the 
heat of the fire. 

The development of the system to its 
present state of efficiency has been 
marked by many failures of the system 
to function as expected, some of which 
were expensive to property owners and 
insurance companies. The development 


of the head alone is interesting. Some 
of the earlier types depended for their 
automatic operation upon the burning 
of a cord, explosion of powder, expan- 
sion of liquid, wax, etc. More than 450 
devices have been patented, but only 
about one dozen are approved by the 
National Board, and of these only five 
or six types of heads are extensively 
used. Proper sensitiveness of fusing 
material, water supplies, and pipe sizes 
and arrangement for distribution, head 
spacing, :valve control, corrosion, are 
important features of the equipment. 
The installation and supervising of 
equipments is a science requiring ex- 
pert treatment. 
Types of Systems 

In the so-called “Wet Systems” the 
water is in the pipes and flows imme- 
diately from the heads when opened. 
The water is kept under pressure of 
from twenty to thirty pounds at the 


highest point of sprinkler heads. Where 
heat cannot be maintained to prevent 
freezing a “Dry System” may be in- 
stalled. Air pressure is maintained in 
the pipes connected to an Automatic 
valve usua'ly adjusted so that one 
pound of air pressure will hold back 
«bout seven pounds of water pressure 
at the valve. When a head opens the 
flow of water through the valve is start- 
ed automatically. The “Sypho-Chemi- 
cal System” is a new system and has 
not yet come into general use. It is 
an adaptation of the “Chemical Ex- 
tinguisher” idea to an automatic sprink- 
ler equipment. A tank of carbonate of 
soda solution usually about 200 gallons 
is connected to sprinkler pipes which 
are filled with a non-freezing solution 
of calcium chloride. The acid charge 
is located in a dome arranged to syphon 
its contents into the tank when a head 
opens and the chemical action develops 
a pressure of about 100 pounds which 
forces the chemical through the system. 
Sprinkler Alarms 

A very important and valuable feat- 
ure of “Automatic Sprinkler Systems” 
is the automatic alarm which sounds a 


warning when the system operates 
through a fire or some accidental leak- 
age. The value of the alarm is greatly 
increased when it is connected to a 
central station. 
Accidental Leakage—Sprinkler Leakage 
Insurance 

While these systems have proven 
their value, as the best means of reduc- 
ing the fire waste and fire insurance 
cost, this protecting agent itself may 
cause a heavy loss through accidental 
leakage of water, or precipitation of a 
tank supplying the system. Such loss- 
es, not occurring as a result of fire, are 
not covered by the fire insurance pol- 
icies. Freezing is a very frequent cause 
of sprinkler leakage losses, not only to 
property covered but often very heavy 
damage to the equipment itself. Tank 
collapse, breaking belts, handling stock, 
defects in equipment, cause many 1loss- 
es, some extremely heavy. Among the 
recent Sprinkler Leakage losses were 


a stock of raw wool in a warehouse’ 


amounting to $65,000 and later a $90,- 
000 loss to the same stock, a button 
stock of $47,500 and a tank collapse 
causing $18,000 damage. 


Reasons for Windstorm Insurance 





By William L. Dennis, Home Insurance Co. 


Fires and windstorms are the two ag- 
encies which destroy great property 
values, the advantage being with the 
latter perhaps. The windstorm, how- 
ever, when it assumes the proportions 





. WILLIAM L. DENNIS 


of a “conflagration,” does not confine 
itself to a city or town as does a fire, 
but frequently reaches out and destroys 
enormous values. No conscientious ag- 
ent, therefore, with a proper conception 
of his duty to the insuring public and 
to his community (and incidentally to 
himself,) can evade the responsibility 
and assume an attitude of indifference 
or disinterestedness without exposing 
himself to possible criticism and seri- 
ous embarrassment. A mortgagee will 
require full fire coverage on building 
properties securing real estate loans, 
but the other great hazard, a constant 
menace to his security, he generally 
overlooks. In order to protect these 
two important interests, the property 
owner and the mortgagec, an agent 
should endeavor to his utmost, and in 
every case, to furnish proper windstorm 
protection with the fire insurance he 
sells. It is important to the farmer 
and to the merchant alike, to the in- 


dividual and to the corporation; it is 
a companion line to fire insurance and 


as guardians of credit and of solvency 
the two should be inseparable. 

The agent who neglects to impress 
upon his public the importance of such 
protection fails to render the complete 
service his client has a right to expect, 
and this ultimately is bound to re-act 
upon the success of his agency. Also, 
the agent who fails to make use of so 
important a business-producing facility 
as windstorm insurance, provided for 
him by his first class companies, will 
in time cease to interest companies of 
that class. 

What the “side-show” has become to 
the main tent of the modern successful 
circus the “side lines” are to the agents 
and the companies of the progressive 
type. 

It is interesting here to note that in 
the great conflagrations of recent years, 
notably at San Francisco and Balti- 
more, the ratio of fire insurance to 
value involved was more than 70 per 
cent, while in recent great windstorm 
disasters it is doubtful if the windstorm 
insurance equalled 10 per cent of the 
values destroyed, This is due in part, 
no doubt, to the lack of effort on the 
part of the local agent to sell this form 
of protection. Unlike fire it is a hazard 
against which neither care, nor 
strength, nor wisdom can avail. No 
section, it seems, is exempt, though 
many communities sleep in fancied im- 
munity—overlooking the opportunity of 
providing in advance the means to ac- 
complish and expedite the replacement 
which inevitably must follow a destruc- 
tive storm. “Prudence like experience 
must be paid for,” of course, but if 
seriously solicited the far-sighted prop- 
erty owner should be easily convinced 
that the price is nothing in comparison. 





On the Job With U. & O. 


Eugene Walsh, of Davenport, Ia., is a 
resourceful, able, intelligent insurance 
agent who has_ succeeded because 
with energy he takes advantage of 
every opportunity. This was demon- 
strated upon the occasion of the first 
time he heard about use and occu- 
pancy insurance, His informant was 
a special agent. As the latter finished 
explaining what U. & O. was Walsh 
said: 

“You are booked to spend the day 
with me.” 

Accompanied by the special agent he 
called upon as many of his business 
friends as he could during the day, and 
easily succeeded in plastering the town 
with U. & O. policies. 

This was not only a case of a local 
being on the job, but it illustrates how 
the special agent can be of service, 
too. 
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Local Agents Can Grow With The 


CIly OF NEW YORK 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


The City of New York Insurance Company is 


re 


| 


young. It has not yet attained its majority. But it is 
surely headed RIGHT, and with the helping hand of 
THE HOME OF NEW YORK, expansion is assured. 


Local Agents may find that “getting in on the 
ground floor” in the City of New York will be repaid 
in the years to come by benefitting in the growth of 
the institution to envied heights. 
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Some Blunt Facts About 


Managing an Agency Office 


Lack of Friendliness Among Employees, Not Mismanage- 


ment, 


Often Responsible for Discontent in Offices 


By Lynda F. Hankin, Park, Thomas & Co., Buffalo 


Lynda F, Hankin is one of the bright 
est and most respected business women 
in Buffalo. She has a wide acquaint 
ance with special agents and men of af- 
fairs in that city, is an unusually capable 
insurance office manager, and represents 
insurance in the Zonta Club a profes- 
sional and business woman’s club of 
Buffalo. She firmly believes that unless 
there is friendliness and co-operation 
among employes of offices neither ser- 
vice nor efficiency can play any import- 
ant part in the establishment, whether an 
insurance office or not. 


As each succeeding year brings new . 


systems, new methods and new de- 
vices, so they are accepted, each in 
their turn, that your office might be 
unparalleled in its service, so widely ad- 
vertised today in the insurance office. 
With your finely equipped establish- 
ment, are you or are you not qualified 
to meet your clients’ demands for 
service, after they have given your firm 
their insurance? 

More often than is good for the de- 
velopment of business you are handi- 
capped by what is badly stated as “poor 
management.” You look about you and 
decide to change your manager—possi- 
bly take the one who has been in your 
office for years and replace him by a 
younger and more alert person of good 
business ability or, perhaps one who 
has grown up with the business. The 
result—usually disastrous—why?—be- 
cause his new responsibility can be 
shown to the best of his ability (in his 
own imagination) by domineering those 
responsible to him. He must change 
the old-fashioned system; so as to shov 
his employer that he is on the job; he 
does so immediately—this gives him 
the advantage to portion out the work 
systematically to the employes under 
his charge. Does he (or she) perfect 
the new system—possibly put in at a 
great expense? No, because in his ego- 
tistical effort to prove his worth, he has 
not gained the co-operation of his fel- 
low-workers who resent being “vossed” 
—thus the spirit of friendliness which 
heretofore, possibly prevailed, is utter- 
ly discarded and a spirit of discontent- 
ment bred. 

Look about you and see if such con- 
ditions exist in your office or are your 
department managers of your office co- 
operating with those whose efforts in 
any capacity are necessary to the pro- 
duction of good business and service, or 
is theig-superiority sufficiently placard- 
ed so that those under him will know 
“who is boss of this department.” 


Less. managerial positions and more 
responsible positions is the cry of the 
hour. If responsibility is the key to 
successful business career, why not so 
divide the work in your office that each 
individual will be responsible for his 
or her work—from the chief clerk to 
the office boy. Let the office boy buy 
and keep account of the stamps. If he 


knows that finance plays a part of his 
daily duties, then his first responsibility 
will be assumed. If anyone wants to 
purchase a stamp, let him buy it from 
the office boy; this responsibility en- 
courages as it teaches. 

Do away with the human machines. 








LYNDA F. HANKIN 


Take the young lady who pounds out 
seventy-five policies a day, teach her 
to figure rates and premiums. The av- 
erage girl applying for a position to- 
day, has a receptive and intelligent 


mind and is capable, if you give her a 
responsible position. This makes her 
work a pleasure rather than a drudge. 
The human body and mind cannot grind 
away hour after hour at the typewriter. 
Their work becomes monotonous and 
when the speed slackens as the day 
wears on, it is because the work is 
tiresome and the brain grows fagged 
and weary. , 

Time spent teaching each and every 
individual writing policies the funda- 
mental principles of insurance from the 
acceptance of the application to the 
filing of the same, after carrying it 
through its routine from beginning to 
end, is time well spent for the firm who 
advertises service. This service that 
depends so much upon the co-operation 
of those in their employ. To obtain this 
co-operation, the spirit of friendliness 
and good fellowship must prevail in 
each instance. What difference does it 
make if the President’s secretary spends 
five minutes talking about her beau to 
one of the other girls or a new girl 
spends more time than is necessary in 
powdering her nose, these same girls 
will doubly make up lost time. Why- 
because they are a part of your institu- 
tion and feel and know the vital im- 
portance of insurance detail and that 
each and every phase of it needs con- 
centration and thought to perpetuate 
and get results which cannot be accom- 
plished only by co-operation fostered by 
good-fellowship. 


The Salesman Contributes A 
Few Thoughts on Office Management 


By Eugene E. Marion, Glass, Cook & Atkinson, Detroit 


The average office manager has a 
pretty poor opinion of the salesman’s 
ideas on office routine, which, without 
doubt arises from the fact that the 
sa'esman judges by results and not by 
the, methods used to obtain them. In 
the insurance business, at any rate, the 
salesman’s point of view should have 
consideration as an efficient office or- 
ganization igs an adjunct to the sales 
work, relieving the selling force of the 
burden of detail, and leaving their 
time free to sell insurance and provide 
their clients with the technical service 
of their profession. 

- An insurance salesman who has been 
in the field for a number of years with- 
out perhaps learning any of the detai! 
of office routine, has nevertheless un- 
knowingly absorbed a general knowl- 
edge of the system and the possibility 
of improving it to make his work easier. 
With this in mind he looks at the mat- 
ter with a broad perspective and grad 
ually outlines in his mind the cardinal 
points where efficiency is absolutely 
necessary to encourage the production 
of new business and to hold and in- 


crease the business already on’ the 
books. 

Good Office Manager First Needed 

Without question, the first requisite 
in the successful operation of an up- 
to-date insurance office is an efficient 
office manager—upon him should rest 
the responsibility of engaging compe- 
tent clerks, laying out the office ron- 
tine and relieving the sales force of 
the burden of detail incident to hand- 
ling a large city business. It is up to 
him to co-ordinate the work of all de- 
partments to the end that. renewals 
will be issued promptly and correct'y 
and new business given prompt care 
and attention. 

He should have intimate knowledge 
of every routine in the office down to 
the smallest detail so that he has an 
accurate check of each employes’ du- 
ties and can estimate the normal vol- 
ume of work which might be expected 
from each desk. 

A clever office manager should know 
the agency’s clients and be able to ap- 
proach them courteously but firmly in 
matters of collection. He should be 


able to handle tactfully those little 
controversies which are ever recurring 
in balancing active accounts where 
numerous debits and credits readily 
lead to confusion, unless disposed of 
before they get too old. As a collector, 
he can show real ability in getting sub- 
stantial payments promptly on open ac- 
counts. Anyone with a square chin 
and a habit of persistence can collect 
a ninety day account if it is collectible, 
but it takes real finesse to get in five 
thousand dollars in ten or fifteen days 
on a running account where the normal 
ba'ance due is in the neighborhood of 
ten thousand. 

By keeping outstanding premiums 
down to the lowest possible point the 
office manager has the opportunity to 
lift himself out of the non-productive 


a 
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class and become of real financial value 
to the agency which can be measured 
as exactly as the productivity of the 
sales force. 

The Telephone Girl 


Another important post which is very 
often given too little attention is that 
of the switchboard operator, which po- 
sition is often coupled with that of in- 
formation c'erk. This post should be 
filled by a wide-awake and courteous 
employe. She is the eye and ear of 
the agency and her accuracy, patience 
and good nature go a long way toward 
building up the firm’s reputation for 
prompt and satisfactory service. 

ivery caller, whether over the tele- 
phone or at the information desk, 
should receive prompt and courteous 
attention, the nature of the caller’s 
business determined and referred to 
the proper department for action. Con- 
nections should be made quickly and 
taken down promptly to clear the lines 
for other calls. Desk telephones should 
be answered without undue delay for 
the same reason. All telephone busi- 
ness should be handled with dispatch 
to avoid having your line reported 
“busy” to a waiting client. 

The operator should also report to 
the office manager any over-indu'gence 
in personal calls by employes. That is 
rather a delicate matter to handle tact- 
fully. but might be solved by installing 
in the rest room or some other con- 
venient place a pay station with a 
polite notice that it has been put in 
for the convenience of the employes 
who find it necessary to make personal 
cal's, and should be used for that pur- 
pose in order to keep the other lines 
free for the regular business of the 
agency. 

The Loss Man 


Another important assistant to the 
selling force is the loss man, who han- 
dles all losses settled by the agency, 
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What They Say! 


about the United States Casualty Company, 80 Maiden Lane, New York. 





Best’s Insurance Reports for 1920 says: 


“In the matter of claim settlements it is both prompt and liberal.” 


The Industrial Commission of Illinois, in its examination made in May, 
1920, says: | 


The 


“Summing up I should say that this is one of the squarest compa- 
nies which it has been my opportunity to check.” 


Insurance Department of the State of New York, in its report of its 


examination as of December 31, 1919, says: 


The 


“The methods and practices adopted by the company in the adjust- 
ment or settlement of losses were given particular attention during 
the course of the examination. Approximately five thousand claims 
were examined and no evidence was found of an attitude other than 
one of absolute fairness toward those who have become claimants 
or beneficiaries. Some of the provisions of policy contracts which, 
if narrowly and technically construed, might enable a company to 
compromise or possibly evade entirely the payment of a loss are 
given a broad and liberal interpretation. The company’s attitude, 
therefore, has reduced litigation to a minimum, effected the prompt 
adjustment of losses and assured a satisfactory and equitable dis- 
position of its contractual obligations.” 


Insurance Almanac and Encyclopedia for 1920 says: 


“The company has strong financial backing, its directors are well 
known and successful New York business men, and its officers are 
among the most prominent in the world of casualty insurance. 
President Edson S. Lott is a recognized authority on workmen’s 
compensation laws and insurance the world over. He is in constant 
demand as a speaker and a writer on this general subject. The claims 
settlements of the company are conspicuously characterized by 
promptness, intelligence and a sympathetic leaning toward claim- 
ants. The company claims to have less litigation than any compet- 
itor in the land, and no one seems desirous of disputing the claim. 
Its financial status is beyond question and its general all around 
reputation is of the very highest. It is a high-class company in 
every respect.” | 


DON’T YOU WANT OUR AGENCY? 


Edson S. Lott, President 
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and who should also keep an accurate 
record of those in process of adjust- 
ment by the Companies, so that at all 
times he is in familiar touch with a'l 
losses and can tell from his files what 
progress is being made in their settle- 
ment, 

The loss man should be reasonably 
familiar with all policy forms, and by 
following the adjustments of losses in 
the various lines of insurance, shou!d 
be a valuable addition to the sales 
force where he can enjoy later the 
benefits of his loss experience. No 
matter how tactful a loss man may be, 
it is not as a rule, a good thing for the 
agency to have him deny liability in 
cases where the loss is not covered by 
the policy. A condition of this kind 
should always be handled by the man 
who so'd the business—it is up to him 
to handle the matter with his own cus- 
tomer, and he is usualy the only one 
who can do it successfully. 


Accounting Department 


Last but not least comes the account- 
ing department, which the sales force 
has come to realize is the real heart 
of the business. Accurate accounting 
puts the business on the books prompt- 
ly so that monthly statements can go 
out on time. Results prove that this 
brings in the bulk of the current out- 
standing premiums and reiieves the de- 
linquent sheet of a great number of 
items that would otherwise appear on 
it. Close collections are the order of 
the day in the modern insurance ag- 
ency. Six and nine months’ accounts 
went out of fashion years ago along 
with the rebate and other eviis of the 
business, and the great improvement 
in accounting methods is in a great 
measure responsible ‘or this satisfac- 
tory condition, 

Passing briefly over the technical or 
policy writing departments of the ag- 
ency, a thoroughly traiacd and cfficient 
employe is necessary in every depar«- 
ment in order that there is someone in 
the agency at all times capahia of quot- 
ing rates and autnoilzing binders. 4 
client gets a very unfavorable impres- 
sion of the agency if this service can 
no. be rendered when requested. When 
possible, an assistant tn training should 
Le ready to fill in during the vacation 
period or in event of illness, although 
this would apply as a rule only to the 
larger city offices. 


Co-operation 


Such is the make-up of the office end 
of the agency from a valesman’s point 
of view. Each of these elements, now- 
ever, including the sales furce, is not 
independent of the othe: but should be 
welded into a harmonious unit by the 
spirit of cooperation. To that end, fre- 
quent get-together mectings both for 
busi.ess and recreation should be ci- 
couraged. For exampiv, in one oilice 
in Chicago the men all go to the open- 
iug game when the ba-é hall season 
begirs. The neat day ail the girls get 
a half holiday tor a matince. Another 
office holds a week end auto trip for 
the men once a year at which no busi- 
ress is discusse1. the time being given 
over entirely to recreation and fun 
leading to a better acquaiatancs and 
an opportunity to find a lot of good in 
the other fellow. Given th; proyer 
calibre of employes togethyr with in- 
terested supervision and jest the right 
touch of discipline, and you cannot fail 
to have about you a loyal, efficient an! 
cuntented business family whicao takes 
the Luwden out of the dey’s work and 
makeg it an interesting gam. in happy 
and* comfortable surroundings. 





HAVE YOU COVERED EVERYTHING? 


You may think you aré an assured’s 
broker because you handle his fire, lia- 
bility, explosion and life insurance. 
But how about his burglary-automo- 
bile, steam boiler, accident and plate 
glass? Do the job thoroughly and see 
that you have everything covered. 
Make him feel that one agent can at- 
tend to all of his insurance wants. 


Handling Trust Company Insurance 


(Continued from page 4) 


tate, stipulating in what capacity they 
represent the estate, and being signed 
by an officer of the company. The offi- 
cer who is directly at the head of the 
trust division usually performs this 
duty. After being witnessed by a no- 
tary the claims are sent back to the 
broker for collection. In gome cases, 
particularly on out-of-town real estate, 
the property is managed for the bank 
by a real estate agent who then secures 
the estimates and takes care of the pay- 
ment for the repairs. When the drafts 
in payment are received from the insur- 
ance company they are subjected to a 
similar treatment from the trust com- 
pany in the way of execution and en- 
dorsement. In many cases these also 
have to be endorsed by a co-executor 
or trustee. This process is just as neat 
as the execution of the loss claims, but 
not quite as gaudy. 

When a loss occurs on a so-called 
“bond and mortgage” the process is 
somewhat diffefent. The policies are 
sent to the property owner’s broker who 
forwards the proofs of loss to the trust 
company for execution. The drafts are 
also forwarded to the company but be- 
fore being endorsed and sent to the 
owner, a representative from the trust 
company inspects the premises and if 
conditions are satisfactory the drafts 
are sent to the owner. Particular care 
is then taken to see that the amount 
of loss is reinstated on the policy which 
is finally returned completed. 

The Insurance of Foreign Departments 

The foreign department handles a 
great deal of marine insurance, mostly 
on cargoes and bullion and shipments 
have to be insured against every pos- 
sible hazard. Most of the fire insur- 
ance handled through these depart- 
ments consists of stock and commodi- 
ties in warehouses both in foreign 
countries and at home. When a trust 
company finances a shipment of any 
kind it is stipulated in the agreement 
that the marine insurance policies cov- 
ering the same be exhibited to them. 
Foreign departments also act in an ad- 
visory capacity to the customers of the 
bank and often collect their marine 
losses for them. Their methods of 
placing marine insurance business is 
similar to that of any other assured in 
that they secure quotations for their 
marine insurance rates and accept what 
policies they see fit. 


Responsibility to Law 


A vrivate assured often only carries. 


that form of insurance from which there 
is an ever-present possibility of loss and 
can frequently afford to take chances. 
A trust company must carry all forms 
of insurance from which there is a pos- 
sible chance of loss. Of course, there 
is a certain amount of discretion exer- 
cised but “take no chances” mtist be the 
rule. The trust company must rent in- 
surance on all the rented properties 
of its estates, plate glass insurance on 
all mercantile buildings where a hazard 
exists from this source, genera] lability 
insurance on other classes of property 
and employers’ liability insurance in 
still other cases. There are very few 
kinds of insurance that it does not 
come into contact with at some time or 
other. The present plate glass situation 
has been keenly felt by these com- 
panies and the inability to secure rapid 
replacement has caused considerable 
annoyance, They are affected by prac- 
tically all the rulings of the exchange 
and the various conferences. 


Importance of Correctly Written 
Policies 


Having the name of the assured cor- 
rect plavs an imnortant part whether 
the insurance is on property owned or 
mortgaged business. It has recently 


been held by the courts that if a fire 
insurance policy: is written with a 
wrong name of the assured and there Is 
a mortgagee clause attached, the fire in- 


surance company is not liable in event 
of loss. This is qualified by the stipula- 
tion that the mortgagee must know the 
correct name of the assured, and does 
not have the policy corrected. Of 
course, the mortgagee cannot be blamed 
if he does not know the correct name 
after having made reasonable effort to 
have the policy correctly written. Such 
a case was one in which the property 
was written in the name of a man and 
his wife whereas the property was not 
actually joint owned. Mortgagee clauses 
also have to be watched closely. They 
must be made payable to the trust 
company naming in what capacity it 
represents the actual mortgagee. In 
Louisiana the law permits the mort- 
gagee clause to be written in an exceed- 
ingly vague fashion, and insurance com- 
panies issuing policies in this state fre- 
quently do not know exactly to whom a 
possible loss would be payable. It is 
my understanding that the various in- 
surance boards in that location are seek- 
ing to have this law changed. If they 
are not, they ought to. 


Insurance Interests 


As to the treatment accorded the 
trust companies and banks by the insur- 
ance fraternities as a whole, my ob- 
servation has been that it is uniformly 
excellent, although the brokers who 
handle business for owners of proper- 
ties on which a trust company is mort- 
gagee are frequently less well informed 
on the actual way the clauses should be 
made out than the brokers who handle 
the real estate. This is to be expected, 
however, and even in these cases a 
strong desire to accommodate the trust 
companies is always evident. Occa- 
sionally, they experience some difficulty 
in having renewals in their hands on or 
before the date of expiration of the old 
policies. Some brokers seem to think 
that if they assure the company over 
the telephone, that the policies have 
been renewed it should be satisfied, but 
the trust company must have written 
cover so that in event of loss and sub- 
sequent difficulty in collection it will 
have some tangible reason to show the 
court why it understood that it was 
covered. When the renewal of a policy 
is not in its hands on or before the 
date of expiration it has no choice but 
to have a binder issued and charge any 
expense incident thereto, to the owner 
of the property. Sometimes it is even 
necessary to have the policy issued and 
charge the premium to the mortgagor. 
However, when something delays the 
receipt of a policy by the trust company 
the brokers generally deliver a binder 
covering until such time it finally re- 
ceives the policy. All bond and mort- 
gage business is handled by brokers 
chosen by the mortgagor while all the 
insurance on real estate or property 
owned by an estate is placed by brokers 
of the trust company’s selection. While 
handling a large volume of insurance 
is not a recent addition to the work of 
a trust company, I venture to state that 
there are many men in the insurance 
game who would be greatly surprised 
if they knew just what amount was 
spent each year by these companies in 
insurance premiums. 


Treatment by 


Edson S. Lott's Career 


(Continued from page 10) 


they doubted if he could get another job 
remunerating him so well. About that 
time a friend of his started the Manu- 
facturers’ Accident Indemnity Company, 
a mutual, and asked Lott to come with 
him. At first he declined; but when 
his request for a larger newspaper sal- 
ary was turned down he accepted. 

And that was his start in the insur- 
ance business and that was his initial 
insight into the mutuals. His first job 
was a8 superintendent of agents and 





Mr. Lott almost immediately began to 
write letters which gave the impression 
to the man at the other end of the mail 
that he was dealing with a real, sure 
enough personality, He had picked up 
in his sales experience a lot of expres- 
sions which bear a startling resem- 
blance to some of the modern sales talk 
documents which are used in house 
organs. These expressions he rattled 
off to his stenographer so fast that the 
young man, in order to keep pace with 
dictation, finally had to hit upon a sys- 
tem of symbols. Thus, when the 
stenographer put in his pot and hook 
book the letter “x” that meant that Mr. 
Lott had dictated: “Work with that 
resolution of will and steadfastness of 
purpose which characterizes success in 
any undertaking.” When he wrote “z” 
that meant that Mr. Lott had dictated: 
“There is no finer sentiment nor one 
which will carry a man to that plane of 
business achievement where he would 
be ensconced than loyalty.” 

When the up-State mutual sold out to 
the Guarantee and Accident Lloyds, 
Mr. Lott came to New York. Later, the 
Lloyds was merged in the United States 
Casualty, the business of the United 
States Mutual Accident Association 
being taken over. He was elected 
president of the United States Casualty 
in 1908. His subsequent activities are 
well known. 

One of His Books Has 200,000 Circula- 
tion 

Before attending the Richmond con- 
vention Mr. Lott had written a number 
of important booklets on social insur- 
ance, and similar topics. Probably, the 
one which had the widest circulation is 
“Which Will Be Best for the Work- 
man?” based on an address made be- 
fore the International Association of 
Factory Inspectors and a series of let- 
ters to various correspondents on this 
important topic. It answered the ques- 
tion, “Can Compensation Laws Be Most 
Effectively and Economically Adminis- 
tered By Means of Stock Liability In- 
surance Companies, Mutual Insurance 
Associations, or State Insurance 
Schemes?” It was published in 1913, 
and up to date 200,000 copies have been 
distributed. Requests for it have come 
from all parts of the world. 

In 1916 Mr. Lott made an address 
before the American Association for 
the Advancement of Scienc.2, at Colum- 
bia University, on “Fallacies of Com- 
pulsory Social Insurance.” It started 
out by saying, “What is compulsory in- 
surance anyway?” and proceeded to 
answer the question most effectively. 

In 1911 he delivered an address on 
“State Employers’ Liability Insurance,” 
which had a wide circulation. His audi- 
tors were members of the old Liability 
Insurance Association. In a talk before 
the South Carolina Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association at Asheville, N. C., 
Mr. Lott discussed “The Most Economi- 
cal and Effective Method of Insuring 
Employers Against Their Liability for 
Damages to Employes Arising from 
Accidental Bodily Injuries.” In De- 
cember, 1916, he made an effective ad- 
dress on the topic, “Policies vs. Work- 
men’s Compensation Insurance,” in 
which he paid his respects to “over- 
educated, limelight-seeking, self-appoint- 
ed and self-styled reformers.” 

The most important documents which 
Mr. Lott has prepared since he began 
his educational campaign following the 
Richmond meeting of local agents are 
his “T N T,” in which was shown the un- 
limited third-party liability of reciprocal 
subscribers under drastic terms of a 
Texas Supreme Court Decision, and 4 
remarkable article on the mutuals, in 
which he proved that it is always con- 
ducive and generally essential to suc- 
cessful business to be able to determine 
and fix in advance the cost of liability 
for accidents. 

In concluding this article it might be 
interesting to note that for the first 
three-fourths of this year the premium 
income of the United States Casualty 
has shown a net increase of 35 per 
cent. 

Do publicity and advertising pay? 
Ask Edson §S. Lott. 
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The Liability of Gratuitous 











What a Favor Costs 


“Case and Comment” 


‘Seles Interestingly Told in 




















A man hands a friend a pair of dia- 
mond earrings in a crowded theater 
lobby, asking him to appraise them. 
One of them falls to the floor and is 
lost. Is the friend liab‘e? 

With this introduction the Hartford 
“Agent”, published by the Hartford In- 
surance Company, gives these addition- 
al observations: 

Rather an unusual state of facts, yet 
the Massachusetts case which embodies 
them (Rubin v. Huhn, 229 Mass. 126, 
118 N. E. 290, 4 A.L.R. 1190) involves a 
principle which has a wide application 
in the ordinary transactions of life. 
What liability, for instance, does a busi- 
ness man incur who allows a friend to 
keep valuables in his safe, from which 
they are taken by burglars? Isa bank, 
which has offered gratuitously to be- 
come the custodian of Liberty bonds, li 
able for their embezzlement by an em- 
ploye? Under what circumstances is 
one who, as an accommodation to a 
friend, undertakes to pay a bill, or 
make a deposit in the bank (as in 
Ridenour v. Woodward, 132 Tenn. 620, 
179 S. W. 148, 4 A.L.R. 1192) liable for 
the loss of the money? Is a purchaser 
of goods who attempts to return them 
upon finding that they are not what he 
ordered (as in Altman v. Aronson, 231 
Mass. 588, 121 N. BE. 505, 4 A.L.R. 1185) 
liable where they fail to reach the 


seller? What is his liability where he 
has undertaken to deal with the sub- 
ject of the bailment in a manner not 
warranted by his instructions, and the 
property is lost? 

The solution of such questions as 
these may be found in an extensive 
annotation in 4 A.LR. 1196, on “Duty 
and liability of gratuitous bailees or 
mandataries.” This annotation shows 
that the phrase commonly found in the 
mouth of the courts, that “a gratuitous 
bailee is bound only to exercise a slight 
degree of care, and is liable only for 
gross negligence,” 
ied a content of meaning as to be no 
longer satisfactory as a formula of de- 
cision; and that, in fact, it has little to 
do with the result. Its chief use is to 
differentiate between the _ theoretical 
responsibiity of a bailee without re- 
ward, and that of bailees for hire or 
for their own benefit. 


has received so var- 


Its employment, 
however, has tended to cause the courts 
to overlook the fact that it defines the 
responsibility of a gratuitous bailee 
only in vacuo, i. e., in the absence of 
any circumstances other than the bare 
fact of bailment, and to divert atten- 
tion from the inquiry on which it prop- 
erly should be centered, tiamely, What 
is the undertaking of the bailee in the 
particular case, as implied from the ac- 
companying circumstances and defined 
by the express understanding between 
the parties? This undertaking may be 


such as to raise the responsibility of a 
gratuitous bailee to the same level as 
that of a bailee for hire. 

The true view, as deduced from the 
decisions, appears to be that the care 
which it is incumbent upon a gratuit- 
ous bailee to exercise will depend upon 
the nature, value, and properties of the 
subject of the bailment, the circum- 
stances under which the bailment is 
made, and sometimes from the charac- 
ter and confidence and particular deal- 
ings of the parties,—in other words, 
upon the terms of the implied under- 
taking of the bailee. 

The first article of his implied under 
taking is, in the case of a depositary, 
that he will take the same care of the 
property intrusted to him as he might 
reasonably be expected to take of his 
own property of the same character; in 
the case of a mandatary, that he will 
exercise the same diligence that he 
might reasonably be expected to exer 
cise in his own affairs. If he is known 
to possess special facilities for safe- 
keeping, it becomes an implied article 
of his undertaking that he will use 
them; or, if his profession or situation 
is such as to imply skill, he is bound 
to exercise such skill. 

Although a gratuitous bailee is not 
ordinarily bound to the exercise of the 
same active diligence as is a bailee for 
reward, in some respects their liability 
is identical. Thus, it is the duty of a 
bailee, whatever the character of the 
bailment may be, when its purpose 
has been fully satisfied and performed, 
to redeliver the thing bailed to its law- 
ful owner, upon request, or to account 
for his failure to do so. The bailee is 
liable for the loss or destruction of the 
bailed property while in his possession, 
after being requested to return it to 
the buailor, if a reasonable time has 
elapsed to enable him to do so. 

So, also, if a gratuitous bailee under 
takes to deal with the subject of the 
bailment in a manner not warranted 
by his instructions, express or implied, 


and the property is lost, he is liable 
therefor, irrespective of any want of 
due care on his part, unless his act is 
ratified by the bailor with full knowl- 
edge of the circumstances. 

And if a gratuitous bailee uses the 
subject of the bailment for his own 
purposes, he is in the position of hav 
ing converted the property, and hence 
is absolutely liable therefor, even 
where, after he has undertaken to re- 
p'ace it, it is lost without his fault. 








| Agents Originate New 


Line in Coal Fields 


Blair & Lane, of Greensburg, Pa., have 
originated a new insurance line cover- 
ing underground mine workings from 
explosion, The idea came to Blair & 
Lane after an experience of five years 
specializing in coal mine insurance 
both fire and compensation. 

Following the recent mine explosion 
at Unity, Allegheny County, Pa., several 
of the Blair & Lane clients inquired 
concerning the availability of protee- 
tion covering their underground work 
ings. 

“We made a survey of the bituminous 
coal field and came to the conc’usion 
that the desirability of such a line 
from company standpoint would be 
based entirely upon obtaining sufficient 
volume of premiums, The desirability 
from the assured’s standpoint would be 
based upon a fair rate,” Blair & Lane 
said to The Eastern Underwriter, 

“We took up the question with one of 
our leading companies. which agreed 
with us on the desirability of this busi- 
ness. We have launched a campaign 
among the bituminous coal operators of 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and Ohio. 
and up to this time results have been 
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A Few Suggestions to Local Agents 





By Carroll L. De Witt, Agency Superintendent, Fred S. James & Co. 


The editor told me that he wanted 
this article to contain some ideas that 
would be helpful to the local agent in 
building up and maintaining his busi- 
ness. Now this should not be a hard 
task to any of us who have for years 
been in close touch with the fire insur- 
ance business, and its many intricate 
and trying problems; but, how much 
easier jt would be if I could seat my- 
self at the corner of your desk and 
with the added inspiration of the curl- 
ing blue smoke of a cigar talk it over 
instead of putting my thoughts down in 
cold type. For then there would be the 
personal contact, the play of facial ex- 
pression and the intonation of voice to 
add force and convincement to the sub- 
ject matter. 

It is true that not all efforts to in- 
crease business or to hold business al- 
ready on an agent’s books, can be or 
should be confined to personal inter- 
views. Properly written advertising 
matter which brings your office into 
favorable notice is beneficial and the 
timely interesting circular letter with 
its necessary follow up paves the way 
for many a new account. But they are 
not actually secured by such means. 
This must be done by personal contact. 
Therefore, an agent’s personality and 
his ability to impress upon his prospect 
that he can properly handle his busi- 
ness and give him the service he 
should have is the true measure of the 
success that will come from his work. 

Three Ways of Contact 

Broadly speaking there are 
ways of coming in contact with your 
patrons—by letter, by telephone and a 
face-to-face talk. The last is the best 
but can not at all times be had for 
obvious reasons. 

Letter writing is an art and truly 
good letter writers are not common. 
But anyone can improve his letter 
writing. I have always felt that a let- 
ter should be written with the thought 
in mind that the person you were ad- 
dressing stood before you and that you 
should say in your letter just what you 
would tell him by word of mouth and 
in the same language. A stilted style 
and conventional phrases should be 
avoided, and above all do not write a 
two-page letter when your subject can 
be covered in a dozen lines. “Play 
up,” aS newspaper men term it, the im- 
portant thing that you are writing 
about, in your first paragraph and then 
let follow any explanation that you 
think should be made. If you are 
writing to one of your companies, for 
instance, that you cannot pay your 
over-due balance for September until 
the “first of next month, give the sad 
news in the first two lines, and then 
go on and tell them about how hard 
collections have been; that you have 
been away on a month’s vacation; that 
the mill in your town has been shut 
down for six weeks or any of the other 
standard excuses commonly in use. By 
doing so you make it optional on the 
part of the person you are addressing 


three 


as to whether or not he will read the 

whole letter, and if he does read it all 

he will better get your arguments. 

Telephone a Great Invention, If Used 
Right 

The frequent use of the telephone in 
the transaction of business is an abso- 
lute necessity, but should never be 
used on important matters if it is pos- 
sible to avoid it. Its use should be 
confined to the making of appointments, 
explanations of matters that have been 
discussed and like subjects. 

As to the incoming calls, care should 
be used in seeing to it that no one in 
the office is permitted to answer the 
telephone who cannot or will not do 
sO in a pleasant tone of voice and in 
a way that will evince interest and ap- 
preciation of the call even before it is 
known who the party is at the other 
end of the wire. Being agreeable after 
knowledge is had that the person call- 
ing is one whose good will is impor- 
tant to the office, does not remove the 
harmfulness of the gruff ill-natured 
hello. A pleasant-voiced tactful, diplo- 
matic telephone operator adds many an 
extra dollar during the year, to the 
strong box of an insurance agency. 

I know a man in Indiana who has 
made a fortune in the retail] tobacco 
business and his success is due in great 
measure to his natural ability to treat 
every customer who enters his store 
in such a way that he will want to 
return. In talking about him one day 
a man said to me: “How do you suppose 
he manages to find so many clerks that 
are so much like him as salesmen?” 
He did not find them so, but his ex- 
ample made them so. It was his cus- 
tom to stand behind the counter and 
wait on the trade at least one hour each 
day in all of his stores, and the man 
with mortar on his shoes and a tin din- 
ner bucket on his arm who came in for 
a five-cent plug of Star was treated with 
as much courtesy and consideration as 
thé professional man who wanted a box 
of Carolina Perfectos. The rank and 
file of any institution will reflect the 
general manner and personality of the 
head. 

Personality, agreeable personality, 
also has its bearing in the business in- 


tercourse of an agency with the com- 
panies represented. It should be borne 
in mind that the agent is acting not 
only for the public but his companies 
as well, and he has obligations for 
service, consideration, and the exercise 
of good business judgment, to both. 
Successful Agent an Underwriter 

A number of years ago when as a 
boy, I entered the insurance business 
as a clerk in a local agency in a Cen- 
tral Western city, not much in the way 
of underwriting was expected of the 
local agent. He was a gatherer of pre- 
miums and all was fish that came to 
his net. The sorting was done at the 
Company office. But it is quite differ- 
ent now. The successful agent is an 
underwriter and when he has con- 
vinced his Company that this is true 
he finds that it relies on his judgment 
and follows it. Practically the only cor- 
respondence had with such an agent is 
regarding the size of the line offered 
or to give him some information regard- 
ing either the assured or the coverage 
that the Company has reason to believe 
has not come to the agent’s notice. The 
establishment of a confidence of this 
kind between agent and company is of 
inestimable value to both. 

The practice of disregarding the 
answering of the questions printed 
upon the daily report is so general now- 
adays that it is almost a dead issue. It 
is to be regretted that this is so, but 
we must abide by conditions in business 
that cannot be changed instead of giv- 
ing needless worry to the attainment of 
the impossible. However, there are 
certain questions that a well-managed 
office always answers. The occupancy 
of the building, the other lines in force 
and if a renewal, the old policy number. 
In special cases if the agent will give 
a few words of explanation of the risk 
It will save the writing of a letter and 
possibly the cancellation of a_ policy 
that should be carried. And let me 
counsel you to write or stamp the ag- 
ency name on the daily report. This 
not Only keeps your name before the 
Company, but enables the office more 
quickly to handle your business. It will 
be appreciated by everyone who has to 
do with your agency, from the file boy 


all the way up to the head underwriter 
and chief accountant. 


My allotted space has been used, ex- 
ceeded perhaps, and [ count it a privi- 
lege to have had the opportunity to of- 
fer what I trust may be some thoughts 
of value to the local agent, who in my 
opinion is the foundation upon which 
rests the entire structure of fire insur- 
ance. 











Some Thoughts On Use and Occupancy 











With regard to incorporating a co- 
insurance provision in the Use and Oc- 
cupancy form, one of the companies 
says that if this is to be done it would 
serious'y object to its being made a 
part of a paragraph explaining the 
manner in which loss on Use and Oc- 
cupancy is to be arrived at, as it would 
so complicate that provision that few 
adjusters will be able to follow it in 
an adjustment. 

Without the co-insurance provision 
few adjusters appear to have been able 
to understand the manner in which 
losses on partial prevention should be 
arrived at. 


The Company says: “A co-insurance 
provision, if used, should be a separate 


paragraph in which the manner of its 
application is made plain, 

“In our opinion, there is no occasion 
for a co-insurance provision in a Use 
and Occupancy policy. 

“The amount of the company’s liabil- 
ity on total prevention is named and 
premium is paid upon that amount. If 
there is an excess loss, the assured 
bears that part of the loss. 

“In a partial loss the assured is now 
able to recover only such pro-rata part 
of the per diem named as liability for 
total prevention which the reduced pro- 
duction bears to full production, and 
cannot recover the full amount of his 
loss unless he is carrying sufficient in- 
surance to enable him to recover the 


full amount of his loss in event of total 
prevention. 

“The insertion of a co-insurance pro 
vision would deprive the assured of 
payment of his loss to the extent of 
the insurance for which he has paid 
premium. It is therefore inequitable 
and will be certain to lead to litiga- 
tion.” 

* 3 * 
Use of Word “Operations” 

Recently, the use and occupancy 
form of a leading company was print- 
ed in the press, and seeing the form 
a representative of the Company wrote 
that he had read the text with con- 
siderable interest; that while it seems 
to you to be an improvement over the 
Use and Occupancy forms generally, 
in use, it is defective because of the 
use of the term “operations” in the 
second paragraph, relating to the per 
diem liability of the company in event 
of a partial suspension of operations, 
reading: “In event of partial preven- 
tion of operations, such proportion of 
the daily liability for such total pre- 
vention which the decrease in daily 
operations bears to the current daily 
operations of the plant’; that if the 
word “operations” is to have the same 
meaning as the word “production,” the 
measure of operations of production 
would be its “money value,” and that 
upon this basis it limits the recovery 
by the assured to that proportion of 
the assured’s maximum per diem by 
which the normal production is de- 
creased and does him a substantial in- 
justice. 

The Company answered as follows: 

“The word ‘operations’ is used in 
order that the form may be applicable 
either to a manufacturing plant or to 
a mercantile risk. 

“If manufacturing risk, operations 
could have reference only to produc- 
tion, and if a mercantile risk, only to 
sales, and ‘partial prevention of opera- 
tions’ could therefore relate only to re- 
duction in production or sales, and 
therefore the term could have no ref- 
erence to ‘money value.’ 

“The first step in the adjustment of 
a loss under this form, whether it 
arises from total prevention or partial 
prevention, is to ascertain if upon total 
prevention the loss of net profits to 
the assured, together with the fixed 
charges and expenses which continue, 
equals 1/300th of the insurance. If 
so, the policy becomes valued as to 
daily liability for total prevention and 
the amount of loss under the policy 
for a partial prevention is arrived at 
by ascertaining the percentage of the 
reduction in production or sales, as the 
case may be, which percentage deter- 
mines the percentage of the per diem 
for total prevention for which the com- 
pany is liable for the partial preven- 
tion. 

“For example,. if the reduction is 
one-fifth, the assured is entitled to re- 
cover one-fifth of the daily liability for 
a total prevention and the assured is 
only prevented from recovering the full 
amount of his loss by his failure to take 
sufficient insurance to cover his loss 
in event of a total prevention of opera- 
tions. 

“When the daily liability for a total 
prevention has been determined, 
whether it be 1/300th of the amount 
of the policy or a lesser amount, we 
have nothing further to do _ with 
‘profits’ or with ‘money va'ue,’ as the 
only factor then to be dealt with is 
the percentage of reduction in opera- 
tions. 

“The term ‘operations’ could not 
properly, in use and occupancy insur- 
ance, be construed to have reference 
to ‘money value,’ since it signifies pro- 
duction and action, and as applied to 
a mercantile establishment cannot 
stand for anything other than sales, but 
as it seems that the use of the word 
can be misunderstood, it might be best 
to explain in the form what the term 
stands for, viz., production, if manufac- 
turing risks, and sales, if mercantile 
establishments, or possibly an individ- 
ual form should be used for each class 
of risks.” 
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A Lawyer’s Comments On 
Fire Insurance Salesmanship 





By W. Calvin Chesnut, Baltimore 


W. Calvin Chesnut, who is one of the 
most prominent insurance lawyers in this 
country, is a member of the firm of 
Haman, Cook, Chesnut & Markell, Bal- 
timore, In 1901 he became a member of 
the faculty of instruction of the Univer- 
sity of Maryland Law School, where for 
some years he was presiding director of 
the moot court and lectured on the sub- 
jects of insurance and criminal law. 

The salesman of fire insurance, 
whether it be the insurance company 
itself or a policywriting agent, or solici- 
tor, or broker, owes a duty to the public 
beyond the mere delivery of the policy 
containing the name of the customer. 
His compensation earned is generally a 
commission on the premium paid, but 
it is not fully and fairly earned unless 
the policy delivered is of a kind and 
form and worded in such a way that 
the insured is adequately and fully pro- 
tected. In order that this result may 
be accomplished, a fire insurance sales- 
man must be familiar with the article 
he is selling—that is, the policy. In 
the vast majority of cases the policy 
issued is in the New York standard 
form. It contains a notice to the in- 
sured that he should read the policy so 
that he will be familiar with it. If 
this is a duty of the assured for his own 
protection (and the law holds very 
clearly that it is), then it is even more 
the duty of the insurance salesman not 
only to read but be thoroughly familiar 
with the contents of the policy. 

What Agent Must Bear in Mind 

The fundamental points that he must 
always bear in mind are these: 

1. He must ascertain by inquiry 


from the assured or otherwise, the state 
of the title and the nature of the inter- 
est of the assured in the property cov- 
ered by the policy. This is the most 
important requirement in any policy be- 
cause the insurance law provides that 
it is only the insurable interest of the 
policyholder in the property that is pro- 
tected thereby, and further the special 
provisions of the policy require that the 
interest of the assured in the property 
must be properly stated in the policy 
and if his interest is other than sole 
and unconditional ownership, proper 
notation thereof must be found in the 
policy form. Thus if the property be- 
longs to the wife, the insurance is not 
valid if the policy is issued to the hus- 
band. Similarly if the property is owned 
by the husband and wife jointly as 
tenants by the entireties or otherwise, 
a policy issued in the name of the hus- 
band or the wife alone will not be good. 
And if the assured has only a life in- 
terest or is only a tenant for a long 
period of years, the policy will not be 
valid unless the form recognizes the 
limited interest of the assured. 

2. The use to which the insured prop- 
erty is to be put ought to be ascertained 
by the insurance salesman and correct- 
ly described in the policy. He should 
explain to the insured the provisions of 
the policy with regard to the permitted 
duration of unoccupancy, and, also, the 
necessity of notifying the company, or 
at least its policy-writing agent, of any 
changes in the use of the property after 
the issuance thereof. If the policy con- 
tains special warranties, the attention 
of the assured should be called thereto 
by the salesmen, upon delivery of the 
policy or by letter enclosing it. 

Verbal Conversations 
3. Care should be taken by the sales- 


man in negotiations or conversations 
with the assured, not to let him get the 
impression that he should rely upon 
verbal understandings or inferences 
from conversations as a part of the con- 
tract. In this respect the policy dis- 
tinctly states that its terms and pro- 
visions cannot be altered except by 
written endorsement on the policy. This 
is often referred to as the non-waiver 
clause of the policy. In the absence of 
actual fraud, it is fair both to the com- 
panies and to the assured. If it is the 
duty of the assured to read his policy 
and he complies with this duty, he can- 
not fail to understand that he must 
legally rely on the printed or written 
contract only and: not upon verbal state- 
ments of the agent. It is true that 
some courts do not enforce this rule in 
all cases. Generally speaking the 
United States Courts do fully enforce 
the rule; certainly in all suits at law 
as contrasted with proper cases for the 
reformation of the contract which must 
be brought in equity. Some courts, 
however, in order to protect the in- 
sured, do permit the written or printed 
conditions of the policy to be set aside 
if the agent, before delivery of the pol- 
icy, undertakes to verbally waive the 
conditions of the policy. In cases where 
the agent negotiates with the assured 
and denies that he made any such waiv- 
er, the sworn testimony of the assured 
may and often does prevail against 
that of the agent. The agent, there- 
fore, in fairness to the company that he 
represents as well as from the desire 
to fully serve his customer for insur- 
ance, should be scrupulously careful in 
negotiating for and delivering the pol- 
icy not to either intentionally or unin- 
tentionally mislead the assured as to 
the nature and effect of the contract. 
To intentionally mislead the customer 
is a plain fraud. To avoid unintention- 
ally misleading him in many cases it is 
absolutely necessary that the agent 
fully know the contract he is selling. 

4. And above all the insurance sales- 
man should bear in mind that it is a 
fundamental maxim of the law of insur- 
ance that it presupposes and requires 
the exercise of the highest good faith 
on the part of both parties to the con- 
tract. This is the all important feature 
of insurance which distinguishes it as 
a contract from the ordinary case of 


barter and sale. The insurance sales- 
man is, therefore, required to act on a 
much higher plane of fidelity and 
scrupulous honesty than the salesman 
of tangible merchandise. The nature of 
the two contracts is quite different. The 
purchaser of tangible merchandise can 
inspect it either in bulk or by sample 
and exercise his own judgment as to its 
value and properties. The salesman of 
insurance, however, is often selling a 
contract which, to the customer, is com- 
plex and little understood. And the 
customer should realize that in purchas- 
ing insurance his knowledge of the 
peculiarities of the property to be in- 
sured is or ought to be much greater 
than that of the salesman of the policy. 
Both parties, therefore, are required by 
the law to exercise the highest good 
faith in the transaction. 





THE ACCIDENT PENDULUM 
Swings Against Twenty-one Persons 
Every Minute, Says W. G. 
Cowles, of the Travelers 
Kvery minute twenty-one persons are 
accidentally injured and every five 
minutes one person is accidentally 
killed, said Vice-President Walter G. 
Cowles, of the Travelers Insurance 
Company in an address delivered be- 
fore the members of the Travelers 
Club and Traveters Girls’ Club recent 
ly in Hartford. Mr. Cowles explained 
that over eleven million are killed or 
injured yearly, or about thirty thou- 
sand persons each day. Five times as 
many persons are killed and injured 
each year as die from natural causes. 
More people are kept from work by 
accidental injury than are idle from 
lack of employment. One death in 
every twe've is due to accidental 
causes. A person is twice as liable to 
die from accident as from old age. Out 
of twenty million cases of disability 
that occur each year only five per cent 
are fatal. This means that life insur- 
ance covers five per cent and casualty 

insurance ninety-five per cent, 

These figures give in a vivid way the 
scope of that which we are pleased to 
call the casualty field, 
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Fire € Marine Injurance Gmpany 


PROVIDENCE, RI. 


Underwriting Office, Hartford, Conn. 





Fire 
Hail 
Rents 








Tornado 
Lightning 


With its increased resources, $250,000 being added to 
both its capital and surplus, which items now show, 


capital $1, 


000; surplus $1,100,000, with assets of 


$2,880,000, provides a most desirable writing facility 
for local agents. Lines of business written: 


Explosion 
Automobile 
Leasehold 


Registered Mail 
Tourist Baggage 


Sprinkler Leakage 
Use and Occupancy 


Marine (Ocean and Inland) 
Parcel Post (Mail Package) 


Riot and Civil Com 


motion 
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Fidelity & Deposit’s Suggestions For Salesmen 


The Little Fellow 


Is our field force concentrating suffi- 


cient energy and devoting sufficient 
time to soliciting the “little fellow?” 
Large business enterprises may be able 
to carry their own risk without ser- 
ijously impairing their financial stand- 
ing in case of loss, but the “little fel 
low” can il'-afford to tak the risk, as 
the dishonesty on the part of one em- 


ploye may seriously affect his financial 


status. The writer recalls an instance 


where a sales agent for a household 
specialty was financially ruined through 
the cashier. A Fi 
delity 


loss and 


dishonesty of his 


would have covered his 


his business. 


bond 
saved 

Target risks are great for the agent, 
but generally are ‘not so profitable for 
the company. The large concern often 
demands something special in the way 


of coverage, and in case of loss, as 
sumes an arbitrary attitude, On the 
other hand, the smaller enterprise is, 
as a rule, satisfied with what we offer 


in the way of bond form and generally 
is reasonable in the settlement of loss. 


The smaller lines are certainly 
easier to get than the target variety. 
Solicitors might find it profitable to 


concentrate their efforts on the smaller 
lines. The the per 
formance of a from 
the Baltimore office 
efforts to that portion of the business 


writer recalls 


solicitor working 


who confined his 


field that was not overworked and 
built up a lucrative account, 
The necessity for the little fellow 


carrying Fidelity insurance is obvious. 
Most of them carry fire, 
automobile and various 
of insurance, but many never consider 
the question of bonding their employes 
who handle their money, and this con- 
clusively shows their lack of education 


plate glass, 


other forms 


as to the necessity for this form of 
insurance. The rush for different 
forms of insurance to protect goods 
and property is genera! by all classes 
of business enterprises until such 
goods and property is turned into 
money when the desire for further 


protection vanishes. 


Don't that we do 
for large lines, as generally 


not 
they 


assume care 
are 
acceptable to the Company as they are 
to the producing agency, and they con- 
stitute the greater percentage of our 
business; but don’t neglect the “little 
fellow” who is as much in need of 
Fidelity insurance as he is of the other 


classes of insurance he voluntarily 
seeks. 
Get It All 
Our representatives shou'd go over 
their list of clients for whom the 


F. & D. has written but one class of 


business. Contractors require Fidelity 
insurance, Paymaster and Messenger 
insurance, and generally carry Resi- 


dence Burglary insurance, etc. This is 
merely a brief example. The possibili- 
ties in every case are great. Intense 
cultivation of an existing clientele is 
as desirable as the hunt for new cli- 
ents. Rejoice in one bond, but don’t be 
content, A good farmer is never con- 


tent with “some” wheat of each acre. 


He exacts the maximum 
We 
desk in 


considered establishing a 


Home Office across which 


have 
the 
pass a from each under- 
all 


lists a 


would list 
bonds 
direct 
vertising campaign would be instituted 
the 
we cannot 


writing Wepartment of exe- 


cuted and from such ad- 


referring to local agent, to ascer- 


tain if write other business 
for the client than the particular bond 

This 
detail in 


involve _ tre- 
Office, 


Can ac- 


would 
the 
individually 


reported, 


mendous Home 


while our agents 


complish the same object without much 


additional labor. Some of our repre 


senta'ives have followed this plan, but 


we doubt if it is genera!. We have no 
doubt that the results would be profit- 
able to any office consistently follow 


ing it 


Solicitation of Notary Public 
Bonds 


Notary 
day in 


\ preat bonds 


ure 


Public 
the 


many 


filcd every year, and 
inany of these bonds are signed by per- 
sonui Sureties-—-I should say more than 
half, feel that by 


tematic canvass, our agents can great 


on¢ and we a sys- 
ly increase their writings on this class 
of business. 

We would suggest that our agents en- 
devvor list of all 
in their territory a8 soon as appointed 


to obiain a notaries 
and then write each one a letter along 
the following lines: 

“Dear Sir: 

You have just been appointed a 
Notary Public and will be required to 
fiie a bond in the sum of............. 
oe ) and the Fidelity 


and Deposit Company will be glad to 
execute this bond for the moderate 
SOR OE Fac ceccaseseees sks cules Dollars 
Diese tocwd ) for your term of office. 

If you are considering having your 


bond signed by your friends, we wou'd 
suggest that you hesitate before doing 
80 must remember that when 
your bond you in- 
cur a debt to each one which will prob- 


for you 


your friends sign 


ably have to be discharged some time 
in the ‘future. For instance—if your 
friend has signed your bond he may 


approach you a lit‘le later on and ask 
you to endorse his note for a moderate 


umount, and you are placed in a posi- 


tion where you can hardly refuse. 
Another signer may ask you for a 
small loan or some other kind of a 


favor and as he has obliged you, you 
hardly The mere fact of 
your friends signing your bond would 
bring them when they 
on their behalf. 
Is it worth the small sum of.......... 
a) re ) to place yourself 
We hardly think so, 
and if you will drop me a line I will 
send ‘a represen'ative of the Company 


can retuse, 


you before 


want a favor done 


in this position? 


to your office and he will arrange all 
the details of your bond. 
Yours very truly.” 
Nearly every Notary that is ap- 


pointed receives several or more let- 
ters from surety companies, but we 
think this letter is a litt!e different 


from the stereotyped letter which is 


generall 


r business, 


is 


y sent, and if you will solicit only the possibilities of ou 
Notaries along these lines, we feel con- Dut it suggests to an agent who 
| : , ae not know where the _ business 
¢ rour ‘e l come mn : : , 
oe ee Soe what it is that there may 


fident t 


this class of business will be increased. 


You «¢ 


case of 


*,° tant when corporate guarantees 

Small Town Opportunities be as ek ao ‘ios tans. 
In the average county of thirty the smaller centers individual 
thousand people there must be a num- are more generally used than in 
ber of banks, building associations and larger cities, thus indicating a 
business houses which require bonds field for development. An 
for their officers and employes, and ergetic agent in a county ¢ 
when you consider that every corpora- perseverance and activity do wonders 
tion or every business house employ- in the way of educating the 
ing clerks is a prospect, and that in public up to the point of b 
the course of time all of these em- bonds and of requiring bon 
ployes will be bonded, it suggests not 


A Travelers Suggestion 


right around him to justify 
ing his time to its developm 


The of 


‘an waive applications in the 


Notary bonds. days personal 





who may occupy any positic 





be enough 
him in giv- 


ent. 


surety 
numbered, and the time is not far dis- 


active, en- 
‘an by his 


For a Local Agent's Ad 
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AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


Public Liability - Property Damage + Collision 





Children are like Chickens 


You never know what 
they will do 


And even though the motorist be blameless in the 
accident, if the case is carried to court, crutches or 
bandages on a child seldom fail to win the sym- 
pathy of the jury. 


Take No Chances—Damage 
Awards are Too High for That 
Travelers Insurance will Protect You 
TELEPHONE TODAY 


NAME, ADDRESS 
and 
TELEPHONE NUMBER 
of AGENT 
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How Not To 
Sell the Policy| 











In an effort to obtain some automobile 
liability insurance in Atlantic City, a 
special agent for one of the companies 
rather overstepped the mark in his so- 
licitation. His plan was to frighten the 
prospect to death and he succeeded ad- 
mirably toward this end. The man ap- 
proached already had fire and theft in- 
surance but was not carrying liability. 
The special having seated himself op- 
posite the prospect’s desk opened fire 
in this way: 

“Mr. Blank, I am very sorry to have 
to inform you that your car ran over 
and killed my son yesterday.” 

Of course, Mr. Blank was thunder- 
struck and horror-stricken to think that 
anything so unfortunate should have 
happened and it took him a few seconds 
to recover his wits, when he made some 
remark rather doubting the correctness 
of the statement, but the Special re- 
peated it 

Then, Mr. Blank said: “Why I did 
not have my car out yesterday. Are 
you sure that it was my car which 
caused the accident?” 

The Special said it was. 

Then Mr. Blank said: “It could not 
have been my car because | drive my 
own car and I know that it was not out 
yesterday.’ 

Then the Special said: “Well, Mr. 
Blank, to tell the truth your car did 
not kill my boy, but what I wanted to 
bring to your attention was the circum- 
stances in which you might find your- 
self should such a thing happen. Are 
you properly protected by liability in 
surance? Just what wouid you do if 
you should be so unfortunate as to in 
jure or kill somebody? Would you not 
have to employ an attorney at once? 
And are you in position to pay a large 
judgment in case one should be found 
against you?” 

The method of solicitation was so un- 
usual that, of course, it made an im 
pression and resulted in the sale of a 
policy. Mr. Blank did not, however, 
take this insurance with the company 
represented by this energetic and re 
sourceful Special. He took it in another 
company and when placing the order 
was particularly careful to instruct the 
broker that it should not be placed in 
the company represented by the man 
who had frightened him out of a year of 
his life in order to focus his attention 
on the subfect of insurance. The so- 
liciting idea was alright up to a certain 
point, but it was overplayed. The ob- 
ject sought could have been accom- 
plished just as well without making the 
prospect sore on the company seeking 
the business. 


NON-CANCELLABLE ACCIDENT 

One of the companies which is issu- 
ing a new non-cancellable, incontestable 
accident po icy calls attention to these 
points in the contract: 

!. The Policy cannot be cancelled by 
the Company. 

2. After one year it is incontestable 
regarding the time of origin of any d's- 
‘bility commencing thereafter. 

3. It cannot be restricted after issue. 

4. It covers every disability (“against 
d’sability resulting either from acci- 
éental bodily injury, or from sickness, 
if such disability originates while pol- 
icy is in force and resu'ts in continuous 
total loss of business time’’.) 

5. The inéemnity is in the form of a 
monthly income for as long as the total 
disability lasts. 

6. House confinement is not a condi- 
tion required. 

7. The premium is the same for all 
ages. 

8. The policy is renewable until age 
60. 

9. It is only issued subject to medical 
examination. 








The Glamour of Antiquity 


IF the reader were to motor up Broad- 
|} way from one end Lo the other of the 
“Great White Way” or to stroll down 
the Strand in London or to pursue his 
way along the Avenue de L’Opera in Paris, 
how many business institutions will he see 
that were founded two hundred years ago? 
Buildings of that age he might observe—in- 
animate in stone and wood, built by hands 
that had long since ceased to toil, but how 
few business institutions have survived the 
severe test of two centuries and successfully 
weathered every variety of political and 
commercial crises between the years 1720 
and 1920. 


In the days of Lorenzo the Magnificent the 
merchant Princes of Florence scoured the 
Kast to bring back ancient marbles from the 
ruins of Byzantium and the Grecian Isles, 
and today the successful business man of 
America is not above spending millions of 
dollars on ancient armour, Gobelin tapestries 
and bric-a-brac to carry back with him when 
he returns from his trips to Europe, Asia or 
Africa. Why does he buy these things? In 
some cases because they are truly artistic, in 
others simply because they are old. There is 
little wonder such objects as these have sur- 
vived because they are inanimate and often 
almost indestructible—but the same pur- 
chaser who would marvel at a snuff-box two 
hundred years old might often attach but a 
fleeting idea of importance to a business in- 
stitution of the same age. 





Yet, if he were to sit down and figure it oul 

‘arefully he would be convinced in the end 
that it is infinitely more wonderful for a 
business institution to have existed for two 
hundred years than for a snuff-box. A snulf- 
box is an inanimate object and there is noth- 
ing extr gosarengs “A in its existence of two 
hundred V but a Corporation founded 
in the y ar 1720 like the Royal Exchange 
Assurance is something that appeals more 
strongly to some aspects of the imagination 
than any antiquity that ever existed, whether 
unearthed by Florentine Merchant Princes 
from the ruins of Byzantium or brought in a 
liner into New York by the ardent million- 
aire collector of America 


It is for this reason, among others, we are 
all so proud of the Corporation. 
EVERARD C. STOKES 


United States Manager. 
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| | Small Town Risks 
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While visiting a small town in the 
territory of his agency recently M. L. 
Warner, vice president of Black, Rogers 
& Co., Ltd., general agents of the Mary- 
land Casualty, improved his time by 
writing a number of policies covering 
various insurance, Asked by The East- 
ern Underwriter to discuss opportuni- 
tics in small towns Mr. Warner said: 

“T have been traveling through 
Louisiana and Mississippi for the past 
twenty vears and have made a habit of 
looking up all the prospects possible in 
each town. { would make up a list of 
them and go after them for whatever 
lines of insurance our Company wrote 
I kept after them until | could get all 
closed for the Company 

“In the smaller towns competition is 
not so great as it is in the larger places, 
and, consequently, there is a certain 
amount of business to be hammered on. 
If | did not succeed in securing it the 
first trip | wou'd go after it again and 
generally succeeded in closing up such 
matters 

“The only way to secure business in 
any line is by sticking to it and you 
usually get results.” 

By the way, Black, Rogers & Co., 
Lid., have sold bank burglary policies 
to more than 500 banks 


WANT TO BE EDUCATED 
That the insurance fraternity wants 
to be educated is demonstrated by the 
fact that the Aetna Life in New York 
frequently has turned dozens of brokers 
away at its Monday noon lectures re 
cently given. 


“WHITTLINGS” 
(Continued from page 38) 
by a member of the rank and file. An 


article by a professional writer mey 
add cass to the printed page but a 
plein, «invarnished paragraph by a 
company official or department head 
has more the value of an intimate talk 
by one with whom the agent is in busi 
ness contact 

Of course the company paper is in 
no scnse a competitor of the insurance 
jourials; it is not a newspaper: it 
must be d’plomatic to an extreme: it 
mu t net dabble in po'itics or religion: 
it must side-step any sectiona} or class 
prejud c°s It must be cheerful and 
ubove all brief 

A straight and narrow path indeed, yet 
Lot entirely lacking in opportuaity and 
with a f.iry definite purpose 


VIEWPOINT OF BIG BROKER 


(Continued from page 12) 
Kastern Underwriter Mr. Marsh said 
that stock insurance companies can 
write insurance cheaper than the mu- 
tuals can. He heard the other day o? 
a big risk where an insurance broker 


could take the concern’s mutval de 
posit, pul it down, inves’ it in the 
company’s cwn bo ds et the price they 


were sell ng on the New York Stock 
Exchanze, pay the premium to the F. 
I. A., and sti.l have a balance 

Mr. Marsh first met Mr. McLennan 
th n of Dulrth Jhrough steel corpora- 
tion business The ‘atter was a local 
agent aad the manner in which Me- 
Lenna? handled the business made a 
great impression on Marsh, who said: 
“McLennan ou'clessed alj the other ag 
ents with whom I was pod relations 
respecting this insvrance.” They met 
several times, and then fived up a busi 
ness association 

Owns Warwick Cas*le 

Mr. March is the owner of Warwick 
Castle near Loxdon During the wur 
it was run by Mrs. Marsh for a hos- 
pita’ and for the Red Cross Mrs. 
Marsh is a woman of extraordinary 
executive ability 
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Plate Glass Insurance Salesmanship 


By Nelson D. Sterling, Vice-President Fidelity & Casualty Company 


The salesman of industrial products 
has a market provided for him. The 
consumer exists and must buy the 
goods. The salesman of insurance 
must not only create the market in 
which to sell his goods, but he must 
transform the individual into a 
sumer. 

There are certain fundamental prin- 
ciples employed in selling insurance, 
These principles applied to the sale of 
plate glass insurance produce results. 
There is no great tax on ingenuity to 
intelligently present the subject to the 
prospect, 

The salesman of insurance is a prod 
uct of the School of Experience. His 
results of today are obtained from the 
training of yesterday. His selling argu- 
ments of the present are based upon 
the experience of the past. He applies 
tu each department of his activities 
the fundamental salesmanship acquired 
through such experience. 

Salesmen Must Be Versatile 


The salesman of insurance must be 
versatile to be a success. The sales 
man of merchandise need know only 
the merits of one line of goods while 
the insurance agent must know those 
of many diversified lines. It is neces- 
sary for him to know the component 
parts of the policy to be sold and there 
is a responsibility resting upon the in- 
surance companies to fully inform him 
regarding them. It is fitting that a 
progressive trade journal should open 
its columns to an exposition of the vari- 
ous policy contracts it having for its 
purpose the higher development of the 
selling faculties of the agent and the 
broadening of the field of operation for 
the company. 

It is more than timely that plate glass 
insurance should have a place in this 
campaign of education. 

Ever since its inception, plate glass in- 
surance has been regarded by the sales- 
man as more or less a “side line” and 
frequently by the property owner as a 
non-essential, The attitude of each 
has materially changed since the be 
ginning of the World War. 

Conditions growing out of the gener- 
al economic disturbance, to use the ver- 
nacular, put p'ate glass insurance on 
the map. 
manufacture of ‘plate glass brought 
about extraordinary changes in the 
market price until today the insurance 
companies are paying five times that 
whieh they paid for glass in 1914. 
There was a concurrent increase in the 
rates of insurance but not in the same 
degree. The premium charge today is 
about four times that charged in 1914. 
The effect of these changes is that the 
property owner through a_ modified 
form of propaganda by the insurance 
companies has been made to realize 
the importance of this kind of protec- 
tion and the salesmen of plate glass in- 
surance has awakened, although slowly, 
to the fact that he can earn four times 
as much commission per risk as he did 
in 1914. Therefore, as before stated, 
it is timely to bring the salient feat- 
ures of the Plate Glass policy contract 
and’ some few se'ling points to the at 
tention of the salesman. 

Policy a Contract of Service 

In the final analysis, the policy is a 
contract of service. The company back 
of the policy is a medium for the pro- 
curement of that service, and it is an 
intermediary between the sufferer by 
loss and the source of supply for re- 
placement. 

The value of that service is greatly 
evidenced in these days of shortage of 
glass. The plate glass insurance com- 


con: 


Industrial changes in the- 


pany stands in the position of the fav- 
ored customer. Given a shortage of 
coal or sugar, the service of the small 
consumer is deferred to that of the 
larger consumer. So it is in the sup- 
p y of glass. The plate glass insurance 
companies are collectively the largest 
purchasers of plate glass. The dealer, 
therefore, should and naturally does 
give them preference, It follows that 
an agent who is locally the interme- 
diary between loss and replacement 
greatly improves his opportunity for 
service in proportion as he develops his 
trade with the dealer. He can greatly 
promote that trade by developing his 





NELSON D. STERLING 


plate glass insurance business. In the 
same degree, the local agent with a few 
clients in this kind of insurance suffers 
in competition with the local agent 
who may have specialized and built up 
a large clientele and loses prestige 
with the local dealer. 

The salesman must know the policy. 
It is considered one of the simplest 
forms of contract. It does not deal 
with depreciation or appreciation of 
values, The property owner who in- 
stalled a front in 1914 at a cost of 
$1500 and which now has a value of 
$7500 has as complete coverage today 
as he did in 1914 and has not had to 
seek or be solicited to obtain an in- 
crease of his insurance as would be the 
case in fire insurance, 

Explaining Rate Increases 

In passing the sa'esman should have 
this point well in mind as an explana- 
tion of increase of rates at renewal. 
The, property owner to have full cover 
against fire must pay additional pre- 
mium for increased insurance to take 
care of increased values. In the latter 
case, the assured must of his own or 
his agent’s initiative secure the addi- 
tional insurance while in Plate Glass 
Insurance, it is automatically provided 
by the company and the relative rate 
charged. 

The policy provides indemnification 
for loss by breakage of glass (other 
than by fire) beyond the control] of the 
assured. The company may elect to 
replace or pay in cash. Ninety-nine 
per cent of the losses are adjusted by 
replacement and the other one per cent 
by cash usually at the request of the 
policyholder. 

There are a few exemptions of li- 
ability provided to make the assured 
more or less responsible for the care 
of his premises, For instance there is 


no reason why the insurance company 
should assume liability for careless acts 


of mechanics making repairs in or 
about the building and in the neighbor- 
hood of the g'ass. This is a responsi- 
bility that properly falls upon the con- 
tractor. Liability for loss by fire is 
exempted. The reason for this exclu- 
sion is obvious. Plate glass insurance 
companies are not licensed to write 
fire insurance. The reason for exclu- 
sion of liability for loss to frames or 
sashes is equally obvious, as the com- 
panies are specifically licensed to in- 
sure plate glass against breakage and 
not against collateral property damage. 

The clauses exempting the company 
for loss for removal of glass from the 
frames or from attaching liability until 
the glass has been installed in a work- 
manlike manner are quite in order, and 
automatica’ly place the responsibility 
for such loss where it belongs, namely, 
upon the contractor employed to do the 
work. The foregoing exemptions con- 
stitute those which the salesman might 
find it necessary to explain. 

The policy is peculiarly free from 
the possibility of technical evasion and 
it is rare when a claim does not come 
within the terms of the policy. 

Starting with a policy to sell that is 
virtually divorced from any technical 
language, easily comprehended by the 
prospect, and one might say, impos- 
sible of misunderstanding in the ad- 
justment of loss, the salesman should 
find his work a matter of pure sales- 
manship. : 


New and Fertile Field 

There is a new and fertile field for 
solicitation of plate glass insurance. 
There may have been little or no new 
pate glass installed in a given com- 
munity nevertheless there is a field for 
development, The property owner who 
for years carried his own risk is a pros- 
pect today by reason of the higher 
value of glass. He may not realize the 
fact that his store front would necessi- 
tate five times the original cost to re- 
place today and this fact affords the 
salesman an opportunity to drive home 
the argument. In these days when op- 
erating costs materially reduce the 
margin of profit the self insurer of 1914 
will pay heed to an argument that 
would have made no impression in the 
past. The gamut of loss runs from 
burglarious attack to flicking of stones 
from the roadbed by, passing automo- 
bi'es. There are thirty-three well-es- 
tablished causes of loss. Any one may 
result in a $200 to $300 damage to a 
single plate in an ordinary store front. 
A plate 120x96 occupying one-half of a 
twenty-fivefoot front building wowld 
cost $300 today as compared with $60 
in 1914. 

The salesman should stress the fact 
that the storekeeper who may place his 
day’s receipts of $300 ina safe insured 
against loss by burglars is most incon- 
sistent in exposing his $300 worth of 
glass to 33 or more causes of loss with- 
out insurance. The storekeeper who 
carries $2,500 fire insurance on his 
stock and none on his plate glass store 
front, Jacks business acumen, He sup- 
plements local fire protection by more 
than ordinary care against the possi- 
bility of loss by fire. He may have 
$2500 worth of plate glass in his store 
front with no protection whatsoever 
against thirty-three causes of loss if 
he carries no plate glass insurance. 


Uninsured Risks 

A systematic investigation of unin- 
sured risks within a fair radius of the 
salesman’s home or office will develop 
a list of prospects sufficiently large to 
make the effort of solicitation worth 
whi'e. After compiling the list the 
salesman should inquire as to the pre- 
vailing cost of replacement on the 
square foot basis. An approximation 


of the total square foot area of the 
frontage multiplied by that cost factor 
enables the agent to ascertain the 
value of the prospect’s glass. 

The next step should be to ascertain 
the approximate cost of the insurance. 
One of the obstacles to solicitation has 
been the disinclination of the salesman 
to take accurate measurements. Ac- 
curate measurements are not necessary 
in order to gain the interest of the 
prospect. An “eye measurement” will 
suffice to make a tentative quota- 
tion. The premium table issued by 
the plate glass insurance companies 
gives a premium for every size. Those 
figures are multiplied by the territorial 
differential of the locality information 
which is always obtainable, Hence, 
the salesman can approach the _ pros- 
pect with approximate figures as to 
value of and premium charge for the 
glass. He should in the meantime have 
secured a letter from the local dealer 
or warehouse containing a promise of 
immediate attention to any replacement 
orders given by his company for re- 
placement. If the local dealer carries 
no glass, a letter may be procured from 
the Home Office promising immediate 
shipment of glass if procurable and at- 
tention to the matter of installation. 

The salesman should obtain a list of 
the thirty-three causes of breakage 
heretofore mentioned and memorize 
them as a part of his selling arguments. 

By going through this preparatory 
program, he is in a position to intelli- 
gently submit his proposal. It could 
be supplemented by data, always ob- 
tainable, respecting the local loss ex- 
perience of one, three or five years and 
the frequency of loss and the compara- 
tive experience ‘of insured and _ unin- 
sured property owners in obtaining re- 
placement. The effect of industrial 
conditions on the plate glass market 
furnishes a timely argument. The ef- 
fect of coal. and car shortage for in- 
stance on production and delivery with 
the consequent deplenishing of stock 
on hand without replenishment in like 
quantity. 

Strongest Policy 


In soliciting property owners now 
insured, the salesman should sell the 
strongest company’s policy. It is a 


fallacy that financial responsibility of 
the insurer has little weight in the 
sale of plate glass insurance. On the 
other hand it is of prime importance. 
The prestige which accompanies finan- 
cial strength is an asset in negotiating 
glazing contracts. Given two orders 
for urgent replacement, one from a 
prominent p'ate glass insurer and one 
from an obscure insurer, the dealer 
would, in principle, give preference to 
the larger and more favorably known 
customer. 

In these days of high prices and con- 
sequently large bills, the credit man of 
the warehouse investigates the finan- 
cial responsibility of the smaller com- 
pany very carefully and service to that 
company may not be as freely extend- 
ed as to the company whose credit is be- 
yond question. 

There have been many small com- 
panies buried in the graveyard of liqui- 
dation in the past fifteen years. Many 
through the process of re-insurance 
The re-insurer assumes no liability for 
losses incurred but not reported and 
the policyholder of the re-insured com- 
pany finds the policy he carried a “mere 
scrap of paper’, The salesman there- 
fore who finds a prospect insured in a 
company whose financial] responsibility 
compares unfavorably with that of a 
larger and stronger company, has sell- 
ing arguments based upon the fore- 
going reasons for change. 

In selling insurance of this kind 
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where policy contracts are more or less 
uniform and the rates equal and the 
present insurer is equa'ly good in com- 
parison with the salesman’s company 
personality and service must be the 
forces brought into play. 

Personality is distinction of person. 
It manifests itself in the power of the 
individual to dominate a situation in a 
different way than the majority. The 
majority of salesmen who sell plate 
glass insurance do not put the same 
intensive effort into the work that they 
do in selling life, fire, accident or auto- 
mobile insurance. 

The salesman who applies his inteli- 
gence to the study of new methods of 
selling plate glass insurance becomes 
distinctive in his profession and by 
bringing a new personality into com- 
petition with others is sure to produce 
satisfactory results. 





Recording Monthly 
Gains and Losses 





J. A. Giberson, agent of the Aetna 
Life and other companies in Alton, IIl., 
has devised a simple method for re- 
cording his monthly gains and losses 
He describes his system as follows: 

“We have had a habit for a good 
many years of keeping a rather com- 
plete record of all business, and we 
have this year started one or two other 
records. We have our system so regu: 
lated that after the reports are made 
each month, it does not take over an 
hour to segregate the information de- 
sired for our records. 


“For this year we have divided our 
business into twenty classifications. 
Some of them, of course, are grouped. 
The record of 1920 will be made up 
under the following classifications: Live 
stock, plate glass, burglary, combina- 
tion residence, fire, tornado, accident 
and health, automobile liability, auto- 
mobile fire, compensation and liability, 
hail, bonds, registered mail, all risk 
jewelry, life, tourist’s baggage, parcel 
post, marine, physicians’ and surgeon’s 
liability. 


“For the month of January we wrote 
business in eighteen departments. The 
only two in which no business was 
written were hail and marine. Our to- 
tal premiums for the month showed an 
increase over January, 1919, of $1,585.49. 
The actual amount of new business 
written during the month was $2,883.30. 
The total number of policies written, 
both new and renewal, was 254. The 
total number of fire and tornado policies 
was 173. 

“Seven fire and tornado policies were 
written and cancelled flat during the 
month. These seven policies are not 
counted in the total of 173. There were 
17 policies cancelled during the month 
which were written prior to January, 
1920, which makes a total of 24 fire and 
tornado policies cancelled during the 
month. Thirteen were cancelled to be 
re-written; one cancelled having been 
written in error, two canceled by order 
of the company, three cancelled for non- 
payment, and five were cancelled be- 
cause they were not taken by the as- 
sured. 

“We wrote a total of $248,985 in new 
fire and tornado business. Of this 
amount $81,985 was on dwellings and 
furniture, and $67,000 on mercantile 
buildings and stock, and $100,000 on 
factories.” 


North America’s Selling Hints 


(Continued from page 6) 


neer. Study a customer’s requirements 
and sell him what he needs. 

Right here is where the word 
“service” enters! 

Service has been sarcastically defined 
as “something which everybody talks, 
but which no one has!” Don’t let that 
definition fasten its tentacles upon you! 

If you would serve your customer; if 
you would sell him goods that don’t 
come back, you will give him the most 
attractive contract that money can buy; 
you will give him the benefit of just as 
favorable a rate, you will offer him just 
as attractive a policy form, as you 
would choose for yourself were you the 
insured. To properly do this you should 
fully acquaint yourself with policy con- 
ditions, forms and endorsements; you 
should familiarize yourself with the 
rating schedules, that you may show an 
owner how a brick wall here or a fire- 
door there will entitle him to a reduc- 
tion in his rate. If property is entitled 
to co-insurance credits, you will show 
him the saving that may be made in 
that direction. 

These items, some will say, all reduce 
your incomes. 

Yes, they do, on the initial transac- 
tion, but this sort of service will induce 
a prospect to place an order, the order 
will lead to another, and that other will 
beget you a permanent customer, he 
will recommend you to others, and you 
will find that your goods don’t come 
back! 

Study your’. prospect’s’ insurance 
problem just as deliberately as a phy- 
sician studies his patient’s physical 
needs; prescribe for him with an eye 
to his needs, not to your pocket-book, 
and you will soon find that the pocket- 
book will take care of itself. 


The Salesman 


Do you realize how you happen to rep- 
resent the splendid Insurance Company 
of North America? 

I'll tell you. 

Because you are the best insurance 
salesman in your locality! We are not 
picking up any “dead wood”—not if we 
know it. 

If you modestly feel that you don’t 
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measure up to our estimate, dismiss it 
from your mind instanter and set out 
this very moment, to confirm our belief. 
Modesty never sold a policy, won a 
battle, or discovered a continent, while 
courage and a belief in one’s self has 
done all of these. 

Unless you believe in yourself, how 
can you expect your customers to be- 
lieve in you? 

Cultivate a little ego along with your 
other good qualities and you will sud- 
denly find yourself possessed of a better 
mental balance which will enable you 
to do wonders. 


Meet your prospects with a smile, 
carry your head high, look your man 
squarely in the eyes, and determine to 
win. 


You can get past just as well as your 
competitor down the street if you only 
think so but you CAN’T if you DON’T. 

Get out and read all over again the 
little poem “It’s All In the State of 
Mind” which we sent you some time 
ago. Believe in yourself! 


Rising Values 

Mahogany is almost impossible to pro- 
cure; black walnut may as well be for- 
gotten; oak flooring formerly quoted 
around $75, is difficult to procure at 
$300; all but two of the plate glass 
factories of the United States have 
been purchased by automobile manu- 
facturers for their needs; labor which 
five years ago cost 50 to 60 cents now 
costs $1 to $1.25 an hour, with produc- 
tion far below that of five years ago 
owing to reduced working hours; brick 
which used to cost $8.50 a thousand 
have jumped to $19, and the scarcity is 
so great that the other day one con- 
tractor paid $600 premium on one car- 
load over the cost price in order to get 
prompt delivery. 

Now here is the danger! Some prop- 
erty owners who have failed to increase 
their insurance to meet the. present 
situation, have nevertheless, taken the 
benefit of a reduced rate for the attach- 
ment of the co-insurance clause. 

If such a person sustains property 
damage and because of too little insur- 
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ance is not fully indemnified the chances 
are he will blame you for his predica- 
ment—men never like to peer into the 
mirror when looking for the author of 
their misfortunes! 


You had better go over your records 
very carefully with special reference to 
co-insurance contracts, and where you 
know that too little insurance is carried 
promptly call the insured’s attention to 
the matter, and frankly advise him to 
either increase his insurance to the per- 
centage named or else pay the increased 
rate and allow you to void the co- 
insurance clause. 

That’s salesmanship. 





A 24 YEAR OLD WONDER 

David Rothstein, of the National 
Surety Company in New York City, at 
the age of twenty-four ig leading the 
Company in that city in certain bond 
production activities. He started to 
work for the National at $75 a month; 
then went on a commission basis. 
When the war started he joined the 
intel'igence division of the navy, and 
was an ensign when he received his 
discharge. He returned to the produc- 
tion field and is doing a remarkable 
business. 


CARRIES SNAPSHOT OF BABIES 

G. H. Steelman, Jr., who represents 
the General Accident in Atlantic City, 
said the other day: 

“Night calls produce good results, 
for then you have your prospect with 
his family. Once convince the wife, 
and the policy is sold. I always carry 
a snapshot of my two babies and show 
it to my prospects with the remark, 
‘There are two reasons’ why I carry 
accident and health insurance. Noone 
desires to see those closest to him un- 
provided for in case of his disability or 
sudden death.” 





CHATTEL MORTGAGES 

The existence of a chattel mortgage 
constitutes an increase in fire insur- 
ance hazard and the policy provides 
that the company shall not be liable 
for loss or damage to any property 
while encumbered by a chattel mort- 
gage, said O. A. Marrin, of the North 
British in the course of a lecture, 
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Automobile Liability Insurance 


One of the best arguments an agent 
can use when selling automobile liabil 
ity lines has its basis in the financial 
credit of the car owner. A great many 
agents have not become awakened to 
the position the banking interests are 
taking with regard to adequate auto- 
mobile insurance. In short, they take 
the same position on this line as on 
other forms of insurance; they wish 
to be safeguarded in case the car owner 
loses his car by fire or theft, and in 
addition, they take into account that he 
may be financially embarrassed, o1 
ruined, if a heavy judgment is given 


against him following a serious acci 


dent. 
A man goes to a bank to borrow 
buy a 


know 


funds, we will say to build or 
banker 
many things about his 
he has a car the banker asks what he 
values it at and if it is insured against 


house The wishes to 


resources. If 


fire and theft and if he carries liability 
lines. The owner can list his car among 
his assets if it is insured; if not, that 
item is thrown out of the reckoning. 
When a man purchases a car he as 
sumes 
not previously attach to him. He may 


many responsibilities that did 
not realize this himself but the men 
who make a business of lending money 
are naturally keen to protect them 
selves right up to the limit and assur 
ance Of adequate automobile insurance 
is one of their safeguards. 

Giving the prospect for insurance the 
banker's viewpoint often has more ef- 
fect than the usual arguments dwelling 
upon the accidents he may meet with 
Most men are optimistic; they are loath 
to believe that they may not be more 
fortunate than their f-llows. They most 
all believe they are more careful than 
the other chap 

Most Necessary Line 

Often one who has bought a car, his 
first car, calls in his insurance broker 
and ta'ks something like this: 

“Charlie I've just bought a car. Now 
I know you fellows sell about as many 
kinds of Heintz does 
pickles, but I simply can’t afford to load 
myself up with an assortment of that 


insurance as 


stuff. [| want you to tell me what 1 
MUST have.” 
The answer is, first, liability. Why? 


If one has a $3,000 car and it burns or 
is stolen, the most one can lose is its 
cost. He can figure that in advance. 
But not so if he has an accident and is 
uninsured against the judgment that 
may be found against him. Nobody can 
tell what that may be. Its limit may 
be determined only by his ability to 
pay. Therefore many successful sellers 
of*automobile insurance start with the 
liability lines, with personal 
liability. It depends entirely upon the 
salesman’s ability how many lines he 
sells. If he knows his forms 
thoroughly he may often come away 
with an order for full coverage. 


leading 


policy 


Knowing the Policy 
Altogether too many agents who 
would like to sell a large volume of 
automobile insurance fail because they 


have never really studied the policy 
forms. The more one studies them the 
more is one impressed with the selling 
points they contain. If the state law 
provides that a writ of attachment is 
allowed when an action for damages is 
begun and a bond may be furnished re- 
leasing the attachment, the prospect 
should be told that the company will 
furnish this bond and pay the premium. 
He should also be told that the company 
pays interest on judgments during ap- 
peal. The company also pays for such 
surgical relief as is necessary at the 
time of the accident. That the policy 
covers other persons than the owner of 
the car should be explained. Also, that 
the company pays whether or not the 
assured is able to satisfy a judgment 
Obtained against him. Points such as 
these may be multiplied according to 
the agent’s knowledge of what he is 
trying to sell. 
Country Thefts 

Home office men are saying that more 
thefts are being reported from the coun- 
try towns. It has been the general 
belief that thefts are confined almost 
entirely to the cities. Of course by far 
the most of them are still committed 
there. But thieves, especially if driven 
from a city by an aggressive detective 
force, take up their work in the coun- 
try and they find it easy to get cars 
there too, Country people leave their 
things about loose, not only cars but 
everything else, Their townspeople 
ure, in the main, honest. There is 
nothing to prevent the sharp city thief 
picking up a car in a small town, espec- 
ially on certain days when the main 








Automobile Liability 
Guide By Dr. R. S. Keelor 





In his Automobile Insurance Primer 
Dr. R. S. Keelor, manager of the auto- 
mobile department of the United States 
Casualty gives this guide in writing 
automobile liability for manufacturers, 
dealers and repairmen: 

Q. How must one proceed to rate the 
automobile liability risk of a manufac- 
turer or dealer in automobiles or a re- 
pairman conducting an automobile gar- 
age or service station? 

A. The manufacturer, dealer and re- 
pairman are all called upon to do more 
or less demonstrating and testing of 
automobiles and insurance upon this 
hazard may be effected on the named 
chauffeur basis or upon a payrol" basis, 
or upon a specified car basis where 
demonstrating is all to be done with 
ene or more described cars. 

Q. What is the usual method followed 
in the insurance of a repair shop, serv- 
ice station or garage? 

A. The usual plan is to issue a policy 
upon a payroll basis, including in the 


payroll the salary of all proprietors, 
ective executive officers, managers, 
salesmen, cerical force, mechanics, 


chauffeurs and other employes of the 
assured. The executive officers and 
proprietors are included in the payroll 
at $2,000 each per annum; general man- 
agers ang automobile salesmen are in- 
cluded at a maximum salary of $2,000 
per annum. All other employes are in- 
cluded at the regular remuneration, in- 
cluding commissions, bonuses and other 
compensation. 

Q. May clerical office emp'oyes or 
any other class of employes be separat- 
ed from the general payroll? 

A. No. Not in any circumstances. 
See rule 80, page 42. 

Q. Is a special form of policy issued 
in covering manufacturers, dealers and 
repairmen? 

A. Yes, 


street is congested. Farmers leave 
their cars about in all sorts of places. 
Re-working Old Fields 

Considerable will be heard, for a 
time at least, about automobile lines 
being slow. For one thing it is now the 
off season, if there is really such a 
thing as the off season in automobile in- 
surance. Everybody who reads the 
papers knows that the automobile man- 
ufacturing business has slumped. 
Therefore many agents may decide that 
it is of no use to push automobile in- 
surance. There are thousands of old 
liability policies that may be doubléd or 
trebled when an assured is shown that 
juries no longer consider the so-called 
standard limits of $5,000-$10,000 when 
rendering verdicts. 

There is an unbelievably large num- 
ber of cars uninsured for any line. This 
is often because there are so many lines 
that the owner is scared away from in- 
surance; he decides to “carry his own.” 
When this situation is encountered It 
is often wiser to sell the fire cover and 
bide one’s time on the other lines. 

An automobile may be an asset or a 


Q. Where are the premium rates to 
be found in the manual! for such risks? 

jA. On pages 40 to 42 inclusive. 

Q. What rate, for instance, must be 
charged in territory one, two or three? 

A. In territory one the charge against 
each $100 of payroll for the first $10,000 
of such payroll for public Jiability is 
$3.75 and for property damage $1.25. 
In territory two or three the rates are 
$2.85 and $1.15 respectively. 

Q. Suppose the payroll exceeds $10,- 
000? 

A. In that case the premium charge 
in territory one on all payroll in excess 
of $10,000 up to and including $25 000 
is $3.00 for public liability and $1.00 
for property damage, and in territory 
two or three it is $2.15 and $0.85 re- 
spectively. 


FERRYBOAT ACCIDENT TO AUTO- 
MOBILE 

Action was brought recently on a pol- 
icy insuring an automobile from “fire 
arising from any cause whatsoever, in- 
cluding explosion, — self-ignition and 
lightning; and also against loss or dam- 
age caused by the burning, derailment, 
collision, stranding or sinking of any 
conveyance. by land or water, in or 
upon which such automobile is being 
transported.” 

Damage to the car was alleged from 
being submerged in salt water as the 
result of the sinking of a ferry upon 
which it had been driven for transpor- 


tation across Goose Creek, in Harris 
County, Texas. 
It was held, American Automobile 


Ins. Co., v. Fox, Texas Civil Appeals, 
218 S. W. 92, that the defense of un- 
seaworthiness of the ferry was not ap- 
plicable to an ordinary policy of auto- 
mobile accident insurance like that in 
question, the nature of the risk being 
entirely different from that applying to 
hazards of the sea. In any event, such 
a defense would be waived by failure 
to set it up by pleading or otherwise in 
the trial court. 





USE THE BILLBOARDS 

Painted advertisements on_ bill- 
boards used by New York insurance ag- 
ents are almost exclusively devoted to 
featuring automobile insurance. One 
reason, of course, is that these bill- 
boards are on the much traveled high- 
ways, and are read mostly by motor- 
ists, as the average man walking along 
the street is too much occupied to study 
signs. 


liability according to one’s experience 
with it. In any event it cannot be a 
liability if the owner shifts his respon- 
sibility for loss or damage to an insur- 
ance company. 

When a man buys a car he expects to 
continue a car owner indefinitely. In 
the usual course of events he will meet 
with an accident some time; he cannot 
tell when any more than he can tell 
when he is to die. His accident may be 
this week, or next year, or the year 
after. What does he gain by putting 
off his purchase of insurance? If he 
is a thinking, conscientious man he only 
accumulates anxiety. 

Much has been heard of the large pro- 
portion of cars owned by farmers. The 
farmer has never been confronted with 
the problem of personal liability for 
damage to another. He has not had 
any occasion to worry about such mat- 
ters. But as soon as he ‘becomes a car 
owner and he and his family begin 
driving the car, a different situation ex- 
ists. He-may at any time do damage 
that would necessitate mortgaging his 
property to pay a judgment. This 
should be brought home to him. 


AN AUTOMOBILE DECISION 

The New York Court of Appeals 
holds, Haas Tobacco Co. vs. American 
Fidelity Co., 226 N. Y. 3438, 123 N. E. 
755, that a tobacco company insured 
against accidents caused by its auto- 
mobiles, under a policy containing the 
usual clause for immediate notice to 
the insurer of any accident, was not 
absolved from making a report on an 
occasion when its automobile knocked 
down a boy who ran out from the curb 
and struck the machine as it was being 
driven into a garage, where the in- 
sured’s manager read of the accident 
in a newspaper and asked the driver 
about it, who replied that it did not 
amount to much, and the manager 
made no further investigation. 





WHY RISK IT? 

Pretty soon the land will be full of 
newly-elected officials, and the scram- 
ble by the banks for State, County and 
City deposits will be on. As_ usual, 
some short-sighted bankers will under- 
take to bond office-holders in return for 
a little friendly consideration when 
the deposits are passed around, says 
the F. & D. 

This is a side of the banking busi- 
ness about which long pieces are not 
published in dignified financial publica- 
tions. If bankers could hear some of 
the stories that surety companies know, 
detailing disastrous experiences of per- 
sonal bondsmen, there wouldn’t be 
enough of this sort of thing to discuss 
anyhow. 

Of course public officials are becom- 
ing less and less inclined to ask for 
favors of this sort, and put themselves 
under obligations that may turn up 
later in embarrassing forms. The un- 
desirability of having a public official 
personally bonded is recognized _ in 
many places, and the cost of a cor- 
porate bond is met out of public funds. 





A COMMENT BY B. D. FLYNN 

Benedict D. Flynn, secretary of the 
Travelers, said recently in discussing 
the improved status of workmen from 
the financial standpoint: 

“It would appear that this change in 
the wage earner’s conditions has had 
two important effects upon the develop 
ment of the social insurance movement 
in this country. 

“First, it has lessened the need for 
the compulsory form of social insur- 
ance, and, second, it has greatly de- 
veloped voluntary methods of providing 
the protection.” 
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House Organs for Insurance Agencies 





By Frank H. Williams, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


One of the most effective and eco- 
nomical methods of advertising is 
through the house organ, and fire insur- 
ance agents are neglecting opportunities 
by not publishing more of these papers. 
Some of the larger agencies use house 
organs, but they are few. And yet so 
much excellent promotion work can be 
done through such a publication that 
it seems well worth the time of any 
agency manager to look into the propo- 
sition carefully for the purpose of de- 
termining whether or not such a plan 
of advertising is not adaptable to his 
concern, 

The house organ is, rea'ly, a little 
magazine which is issued by some con- 
cern and distributed to present and 
prospective customers. In this maga- 
zine, which may be only a two or four 
page affair or an imposing publication 
of twenty-four or thirty-six or even 
more pages, the firm tells all about 
itself in an interesting, readable way, 
presents the news of what it is selling, 
offers propositions to its readers which 
they should know about or which will 
prove interesting to them, and, in other 
ways, functions as a tangible link be- 
tween the customers—whether present 
or prospective—and the concern. 

The Mailing List 

Let us see how an insurance agency 
house organ would operate, 

Smith & Brown, who se'l all the 
various kinds of insurance—fire, auto- 
mobile, liability, accident, life, ete.— 
determine to issue a house organ. They 
name the publication “Your Protector,” 
or something with a similar snap, and 
determine to issue it every month send- 
ing it through the mails to everyone 
who has ever purchased insurance from 
them and to all good prospects dug up 
by their salesmen or themselves. 

So far, so good. But in view of the 
tons of current printed matter, what on 
earth can Smith & Brown put in their 
house organ which will not alone catch 
and hold the attention of everyone re- 
ceiving the publication, but which will 
also boost their insurance business in 
an unmistakable manner. 

In my opinion the paper can be made 
just as breezy and interesting as any 
other publication for which real money 
is paid for subscription. 

The first thing to remember is not 
to be dull. The next thing to bear in 
mind is not to be prolix. What you 
have to say tell it with vep and as 
much sparkle as the talent »f the edi- 
tor can generate. Write anu ask for 
the leading house organs published by 
others. When you run out of ideas you 
can grab some of the other fel’ow’s 
and give it a local adaptation. Fill in 
the vacant corners and bottom of col- 
umns with jokes or wise sayings about 
insurance, if possible, but never print 
anything which reflects upon insurance 
in any manner. 

Don’t be afraid of running up a cut 
bill. People like to see pictures in 
these days, but never print any illustra- 
tion which has not an application to 
your own office or your own business. 
Just keep that in mind and you will be 
surprised at the number of subjects 
there are which can be _ il'ustrated. 
Maybe there is a young man around 
the office handy with a camera. Arouse 
his interest in digging up pictures for 
the house organ. Some pictures which 
should be printed are those of members 
of the firm, and of solicitors, so that 
the clientele of the firm or the pros- 
pective clientele will be familiar with 
the physiognomies of all the people 
connected with the establishment. If 
Prominent clients will consent to have 


their pictures printed that always 
counts, particularly if the client be the 
president of a bank or the head of a 
great manufacturing establishment. 

But, pictures are not essential. Fred 
C. Calkins, of Jacksonville, Fla., issues 
a house organ—one of the best in the 
insurance business—that is read all 
over the United States, and he uses no 
illustrations. However, Mr. Calkins is 
an exception. He is a natural born, 
unaffected and brilliant writer. 

The next suggestion I have to make 
is that the man given the editorship 
of the house organ have an insurance 
news sense. If he wants to discuss 
automobile insurance and the necessity 
for complete coverage he should be 
prepared to run down to the office of 
the chief of police and get an inter- 
view regarding the number of thefts 
of automobiles, and print this in as 
gossipy and brisk a manner as possi- 
ble, but always winding up with the 
sales punch. In this case, complete 
coverage. 

Another good place to keep an eye 
upon is the local court. Every once 
in a while some juries will shock the 
community, to say nothing of shocking 


the defendant, by giving a verdict for 
unheard of damages involving liability 
of an automobile owner for the death 
of a man run down by the owner’s 
chauffeur; or for an accident. Was he 
protected by liability or compensation 
insurance? Pound the point home. 

There is the question of fires. Print 
the monthly fire loss, and find out 
from the fire department about the 
‘ocal fires. Print all of them upon 
occasions, giving street locations and 
names of people who suffer in the fire. 

There are many different kinds of 
coverage which the average man knows 
nothing about. Tell about one in each 
issue. It may give a client an idea. 

Strike when the iron is hot. When 
there are riots all over the country tell 
some human interest stories about 
riots, always not forgetting the con- 
cluding punch: the strike, riot and 
civil commotion contract. 

Are you selling life insurance? Find 
out what the leading men of the city 
have to say about its value and print it. 
Hard luck stories of former rich men 
who die leaving penniless widows never 
lose their savor. The public likes to 
read a hardluck story if a celebrity is 
involved, and it sets everybody think- 
ing. 

In the final analysis the success of 
the paper largely depends upon the 
editor. 


Why Agents Should Sell Credit Insurance 





By C. M. Berger, London Guarantee & Accident 


Credit insurance at one time was a 
high y specialized line of indemnity. 
The contracts were involved and tech- 
nical so that agents dealing in the oth- 
er and more ordinary lines did not give 
it the required study to enable them to 
fit the protection to the particular needs 
of the individual’s business. The com- 


panies engaged in the business attempt- 
ed to sell it solely through men espe 
cially trained by them, and when the 
ordinary agent or broker attempted to 
break into the field, the Company's 
trained experts unwisely discouraged 
them as much as possible so as to 
leave the business clear to themse'ves. 


“The Leading FIRE INSURANCE Co. of America” 


WM. B. CLARK, President 


1819 


1920 


One Hundred and One Years of satisfactory 
dealing has developed for this Company its 
Se) CoatelteMaceltieclaoem-leemtuae-lmaroiicc. 


Losses Paid over 


$183,000,000 





The regard for this branch of the 
business among the general insurance 
fraternity was, accordingly, not on a 
par with other and more familiar lines. 
They made no attempt to solicit risks 
and, when inquiries reached them, re- 
ceiving no encouragement or assistance 
from those who were devoting all of 
their time to the business of credit in- 
surance, the easiest way was to answer 
that it did not amount to much, or that 
there was little, if anything, in it. They 
also feared that the other business of 
the prospect would be jeopardized if 
they endorsed credit insurance. 

This feeling was perhaps not without 
some justification at the time, but the 
principal reason for avoiding the busi- 
ness was, doubtless, unfamiliarity with 
it and unwillingness to admit it, coupled 
with reluctance to devote any time to 
its study. 

It is easy to see how this attitude on 
the part of insurance men has increased 
the difficulties in the way of propagat- 
ing the business and the companies 
were, in a large measure, themselves 
to blame. 

It is now quite possible for a broker 
to receive all the assistance he requires 
and obtain a brokerage commission on 
premiums obtained, This he can ac- 
complish by merely communicating with 
the underwriting office of the company 
and effecting the necessary introduc- 
tion of a trained expert into the situa- 
tion. He can be present at all inter- 
views if he desires and in that way 
ultimately acquire sufficient knowledge 
to handle propositions without assist- 
ance, thereby increasing his commis- 
sion. 

This is not an apology for Credit In- 
surance but something which it is hoped 
may open the minds of skeptics to the 
b'indness and unreasonable prejudices 
which may have heretofore existed. 

Credit insurance is a perfectly legiti- 
mate and feasible form of protection 
available to the merchant as indemnity 
against excess losses through bad debts. 
This insurance is now furnished in un- 
limited amount and covering all ship- 
ments made during the term of the pol- 
icy 

The contract is simple in verbiage, 
and not ambiguous. Rates are fair and 
based upon just what is required ag to 
coverage and upon the companies’ com- 
bined experience in all lines of busi- 
ness in any volume of annual sales. 

Insurance agents and brokers are 
overlooking a source of legitimate in- 
come available to them in a line of 
insurance where the premiums average 
high. They need no longer fear to en- 
dorse credit insurance and they can get 
required help from the companies’ 
trained experts, 


CLASS IN BANKING 
The Fidelity & Deposit offer this as 
an examination paper for bankers: 
I--Has modern, burglar-proof safe 
equipment been installed in your 
institution? 

1l—Are your books audited frequent 
ly by State, Federal or other out- 
side examiners? 

I1l--Have you proper night protection 
in the shape of bars and bolts, 
alarms and watchmen? 

1V-—-Have you an accounting system 
sufficiently rigid and careful to 
prevent mistakes, errors and 
carelessness? 

V—Are all your emp'oyes bonded in 
adequate amounts by a reliable 

company? 

VI—Do you carry ample Burglary and 
Hold-up Insurance? 

Vil—Have you enough = Insurance 
against robbery of messengers? 

VIll—Are you protected against mis- 
placement or destruction of 
money, securities and other prop 
erty? 

1X--Are you Insured against careless- 

ness or negligence on the part of 
employes? 

X—Do you carry a Bankers Blanket 

Bond? 
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| How New Hampshire Fire Started Its Company Paper 
And Began Telling Worth While Facts in Picture Parables 


] By Victor E. Stevens, Assistant Secretary of New Hampshire Fire 


It was on a clear day in the fall of 
1895 that the office boy was summoned 
to the private sanctum of Secretary 
John C. French of the New Hampshire 
Fire Insurance Company, and with a 
sight sinking sensation, a_ distinct 
trembling of the knees and the mental 
agitation resulting from an attempt to 
remember any shortcoming sufficiently 
important to demand action by the 
chief executive, he made his way 
down the office under the amused 
glances of his fellow clerks. 

Mr. French was a man of stern ap- 
pearance, with a well-developed sense 
of humor and a kind heart. He also 
possessed originality and a confirmed 
belief in the value and potency of ad- 
vertising. 

How “Whittlings”’ Was Born 

His first words removed a load of 
apprehension from the office boy: 
“How wou'd you like to start a Com- 
pany paper,” said he. 

Now if there was any one thing that 
that particular boy would rather do 
than eat, it was to run a paper. It was 
just the same as if somebody had of- 
fered to double his salary or slipped 
him an Aladdin's, lamp. He, therefore, 
remarked, as calmly as possible, that 
he certainly would be glad of the op- 
portunity, was told to submit his ideas 
as to details as soon as convenient and 
went away with a warm sensation 
about the heart and a smile that no 
eraser could remove. 

A title for the new pubication was 
the first problem for the incipient ed- 
itor. The New Hampshire Fire being 
an organization in location somewhat 
removed from the great insurance cen- 
ters and a product of Yankeeland, sug- 
gested the use of some name _ that 
would be suggestive of the mythical 
section known as “way down east.” 

“Whittlings” was the final choice, a 
title redolent of the soil and American 
to the core. It was suggested by one 
of the officers of the Company and was 
undoubtedly unique, 

The First Number 

The first number of “Whittlings” ap- 
peared in January 1896 and the paper 
will celebrate its twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary next year, if the supply of print 
paper holds out and if ideas do not fail 
to materialize. 

Its editorial staff is the same as it 
was in the beginning and its art de- 
partment has not changed its person- 
nel, a record almost as remarkable as 
that of the Company that gave it birth. 

“Whittlings’ was the fruit of an 
idea, an exceedingly green and unde- 
veloped fruit at the start but, as the 
idea proved worthy of cultivation, it 
matured in time into a fairly edible va- 
riety. The idea was to produce some- 
thing different, something that would 
possess individuality and reflect to 
some extent the ideals and sentiment 
‘of the Company. It must be exclusive- 
ly the product of the Home Office, from 
title heading to tai!-piece. 

From the first a feature was made of 
the pictorial end of the enterprise and 
the drawings used were designed and 
produced by the editor who had a cer- 
tain amount of talent in that direc- 
tion and a technical knowledge of 
process work gained during a short 
but intensive training as a newspaper 
artist and photo-engraver. 

There had been a limited number of 
Company papers published by fire in- 





surance companies in the past, some of 
them had been nothing more than epi- 
sodes, others had stood the test of 
time, and one or two had become in- 
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adroitly that they were readable even 
to the layman. 
Pictorial Parables 
Believing that there is no known 
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stitutions, the advent of which was 
looked forward to with pleasure by in- 
surance folk and which were read with 
interest, even preserved for future ref- 








truth that 
equals the cartoon drawing in effi- 
ciency, “Whittlings” has always relied 
a good deal on the pictorial parables, 
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erence. These papers owed success to 
a certain literary quality, a mixture of 
common-sense and nonsense, used in 
the proper proportions and served so 


all of which were on subjects relating 
to the insurance fraternity, their trials 
and triumphs. The “Kid and Owl” 
have from the first appeared in each 
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issue, decked in seasonable costumes, 
at the head of the editorial column. 
They are supposedly typical of wit and 
wisdom. If the remainder of the Paper 
fails to live up to the standard thus 
displayed that is a matter for settle. 
ment between the editor and the artist. 
The policy of the management has 
been first to print the pictures and 
then, if perchance there remained a 
few square inches of space, to fill in 
with paragraphs, condensed to the 
fewest possible words, dealing with 
matters of common interest to fire in- 
surance workers. 

Fire prevention has of late years 
been a leading subject with “Whit- 
tlings.” 

Actual advertising copy, in which the 
Company was featured, has been al- 
most literally crowded off the pages, 

The paper is not issued as an adver- 
tisement but as a friendly message to 
the agents. It does not assume a Pa- 
ternal or patronizing air and it avoids, 
as much as possible, anything resem- 
bling scolding or fault finding. 

Four Pages Tell the Story 

The size of the paper, a single four- 
page sheet, has been adhered to from 
the first, with the exception of a few 
special numbers, not because of the 
cost of paper and printers’ ink and not 
on account of lack of available mat- 
erial, but in accordance with the orig- 
inal plan, to send out a Company paper 
which it was hoped would not prove 
tiresome but if, in spite of the best of 
intentions, it should develop narcotic 
symptoms, the dose would at most be 
in tabloid proportions and by no pos- 
sibility dead’y in its effects. 

The advertising of a fire insurance 
company has a’ways been a difficult 
problem and it is still a matter for 
prayerful discussion, as to the net 
value of a campaign of appeal to the 
general public through the popular 
magazines and newspapers. There is, 
however, no doubt of the advisability 
of the right kind of publicity, directed 
to the army of agents and the company 
paper of the right sort, serves as a 
regular reminder if nothing more, and 
is thus a distinct help to the special 
agent and fied manager. 

The company paper also offers a 
means of appeal to the agent, which 
would be impracticable if not impos- 
sible in any other form. It may be 
made of genuine value as an exponent 
of fire prevention principles because 
addressed direct to the local agent, and 
it is after all, on the influence of our 
local agents that we must depend for 
the cultivation of public interest in 
such a cause. The local agent is the 
recognized authority in his own home 
town, on insurance subjects, and his 
advice and counsel is accepted with- 
out the grain of suspicion that attaches 
to anything emanating direct'y from 
the companies or insurance associa- 
tions. ' fal 
Company Organ Should Be Product of 

Home Office 

It is our belief that a company organ 
should be a product of the home office, 
with an open forum for the agents and 
field men, instead of owing its exist- 
ence to a free-lance publicity expert or 
an advertising agency. An insurance 
cartoon by a commercial outsider may 
be technically flawless but it will lack 
the appeal of one more roughly drawn, 

(Continued on page 33) 
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New Home of the 


United States Fire Insurance Company 
110 William Street 
New York City, N. 7, 
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Agents, the Need be + Hartford Policies 
Is Steadily Growing 


UMAN industry is constantly creating new wealth to insure 





new hazards to insure against. The field for writing increased 
business grows richer. Prospects for “Hartford” agents were 
never better than right now. 
The Two Hartfords offer these facilities for making sales: 
1—The needed policy. 
2—-Complete protection. 
3—Loss-paying ability. 
4—110 vears’ honorable history. 
5—A well known name. 
6—Vigorous advertising. : 


These forces coupled with yours should surely win in the competi- 
tion for business. Let us find out. 


Write for Agency particulars. 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company | 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company | 


Hartford, Connecticut 








